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U.S.  POLICY  ON  UKRAINIAN  SECURITY 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  24,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:13  p.m.,  in  room 
SD-419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Biden 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Biden,  Feingold,  and  Lugar. 

Senator  Biden.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Today,  the  Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs  examines  a  criti- 
cal foreign  policy  challenge  facing  the  Clinton  administration — the 
fashioning  of  a  sound  American  policy  on  Ukrainian  national  secu- 
rity. A  nation  justifiably  proud  of  its  newly  gained  independence, 
Ukraine  struggles  today  with  the  dual  task  of  consolidating  free 
market  democracy  and  ouilding  a  new  nation-state,  challenges  that 
would  be  difficult  even  in  the  best  of  economic  times. 

As  Ukraine  makes  the  transition  from  communism  to  capitalism, 
its  leaders  must  also  carry  out  the  first  responsibility  of  any  nation, 
assuring  the  security  of  its  citizenry.  After  an  era  of  Soviet  misrule 
that  saw  millions  of  Ukrainians  die  at  the  hands  of  Joseph  Stalin 
and  millions  more  scarred  by  the  relentless  repression  of  totali- 
tarianism, leaders  in  Kiev  understandably  cast  a  wary  eye  toward 
the  former  colonial  master  in  Moscow.  Nor  do  the  very  legitimate 
security  concerns  of  Ukraine  derive  only  from  its  painful  past.  They 
rise  also  from  the  knowledge  that  even  now  there  are  those  in  Rus- 
sia who  aspire  to  restore  the  empire. 

The  aim  of  this  subcommittee  today  is  to  begin  to  assess  the  pol- 
icy of  the  U.S.  Government  in  reacting  to  those  security  concerns. 
We  convene  this  hearing  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  without  a  pre- 
disposition as  to  the  details  of  U.S.  policy.  But  there  should  be  cer- 
tain principles  upon  which  we  can  all  agree. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  supporting  a  strong  independent 
Ukraine  will  serve  the  interests  of  American  foreign  policy,  not  be- 
cause it  might  provide  a  balance  of  power  that  would  satisfy  the 
apostles  of  Realpolitik,  but  because  it  is  the  democratically  ex- 
pressed desire  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Ukrainian  people. 

American  interests  are  best  served  in  remaining  faithful  to 
American  values,  a  far  cry  from  what  one  dubbed  as  the  chicken 
Kiev  pronouncement  by  our  former  President  in  1991.  Second,  how- 
ever, American  policy  should  be  clear  and  unequivocal  on  this,  that 
with  nationhood  and  independence  comes  responsibility  to  fulfill 
international  obligations.  Ukraine  has  a  duty  under  international 

(1) 


law  to  adhere  to  commitments  it  made  in  the  Lisbon  protocol  to 
ratify  the  START  I  Treaty,  and  to  join  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  as  a  nonnuclear  State  in,  "the  shortest  possible  time." 

Since  making  that  solemn  commitment  last  year,  many  voices  in 
Kiev  have  asserted  that  Ukraine  should  reconsider  its  pledge.  To 
its  credit,  its  President  has  stated  consistently  that  Ukraine  will 
abide  by  the  Lisbon  protocol,  but  leaders  in  Parliament  and  the 
military  have  argued  that  Ukraine  should  become  a  nuclear  state, 
at  least  temporarily.  Even  more  ominously,  there  are  reports  that 
Ukraine  now  seeks  operational  control  of  the  nuclear  weapons  on 
its  soil,  a  question  we  will  hopefully  examine  later  today. 

Third,  and  finally,  we  should  understand  that  Ukrainian  security 
hinges  not  only  on  the  question  of  nuclear  weapons  on  its  soil,  but 
on  a  range  of  issues  including  its  own  economic  security.  With  an 
abundance  of  natural  resources  and  52  million  strong,  Ukraine  has 
the  potential  to  emerge  as  an  economic  power  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. Fulfilling  that  potential,  which  will  require  dismantlement 
of  the  Soviet  command  economy,  will  entail  a  difficult  transition  for 
the  Ukrainian  people,  a  transition  I  believe  the  American  people 
are  prepared  to  assist  in. 

And  so  today  we  will  begin  these  hearings,  after  hearing  from  my 
colleagues  in  their  opening  statements,  with  two  panels  of  wit- 
nesses. The  first  panel  we  will  hear  from  are  representatives  of  the 
Clinton  administration  which  recently  expanded  its  dialog  with  the 
Ukraine  Government  regarding  the  security  dimension  of  the  U.S.- 
Ukraine relationship.  In  the  second  panel,  we  will  hear  from  ex- 
perts on  nuclear  command  and  control,  as  well  as  specialists  who 
will  discuss  the  Ukraine  and  Russian  perspectives  on  security  is- 
sues west  of  the  Urals. 

I  will  yield  back  to  my  friend  from  Indiana,  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
pliment you  on  calling  this  hearing  on  U.S.  policy  and  Ukrainian 
security,  and  I  would  reiterate  the  comments  you  have  made  about 
the  importance  of  Ukraine,  the  importance  of  the  size  of  the  coun- 
try, its  future,  the  importance  of  our  bilateral  relationship  and  the 
importance  for  us  to  make  certain  that  we  say  that.  I  think  that 
is  a  hallmark  of  this  hearing  today,  that  the  concentration  is 
Ukraine  and  that  it  should  be  clear  to  Americans  and  citizens  of 
the  Ukraine  both. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  visit  Ukraine  three  times  in  the  past 
2  years.  I  have  visited  with  President  Kravchuk  and  members  of 
the  legislature  to  try  to  indicate  to  them  on  behalf  of  President 
Bush,  and  then  on  behalf  of  President  Clinton,  how  important  we 
perceive  that  relationship.  I  am  delighted  that  Strobe  Talbott  is 
here  today,  fresh  from  a  visit  to  Ukraine,  because  his  testimony 
will  be  most  timely  and  informative,  and  I  appreciate  the  witness 
that  he  is  giving  in  this  respect. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  indicate  that 
this  is  perhaps  the  first  of  several  visitations  of  this  situation.  You 
have  correctly  pointed  out  that  we  are  working  on  questions  that 
come  from  the  Lisbon  protocol,  questions  of  nuclear  security.  The 
impression  clearly  has  been  abroad,  on  occasion  in  Ukraine,  that 
this  was  our  only  interest. 


How  many  times  we  say  that  it  is  not?  Sometimes  actions  speak 
louder  than  words,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  a  look  broadly 
at  the  economy  and  political  relationship  and  strategic  relationship, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  very  important  in  fastening  the  multipurpose  as- 
pects of  this  hearing  that  I  am  very  glad  we  are  having. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you.  Senator  Feingold. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  formal 
statement.  I  would  just  say  that  I  give  a  lot  of  credit  to  the  Chair 
for  holding  a  hearing  of  this  kind.  These  are  the  kinds  of  things 
that  do  not  necessarily  get  a  lot  of  credit  back  home  for  exploring. 
But  the  truth  is  this  does  raise  some  terribly  important  questions. 

In  one  regard,  it  helps  us  to  start  understanding  that  although 
we  can  use  the  term  former  Soviet  Union,  there  is  a  tremendous 
learning  curve,  especially  for  a  new  member  of  this  committee,  and 
also  for  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  to  understand  that  each 
of  these  areas  raises  very  serious  separate  questions,  questions  of 
history,  questions  of  internal  politics  of  the  Ukraine,  and  of  course, 
questions  of  relationships  between  the  countries  that  used  to  form 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  especially  important  in  this  regard. 

At  the  same  time,  no  one  can  underestimate  the  significance  of 
this  issue  and  this  country's  involvement  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  potential 
threat  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  cannot  think  of  two  more  important 
issues  with  regard  to  foreign  policy,  and  I  certainly  look  forward  to 
listening. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

I  would  like  now  to  call  our  first  panel.  Ambassador  Strobe 
Talbott  is  Ambassador  at  Large  and  Special  Adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  the  new  independent  states.  Before  joining  the 
Government,  he  was  editor  at  large  for  Time  Magazine.  Walter 
Slocombe  is  a  Principal  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Pol- 
icy. He  was  formerly  a  partner  of  the  Washington  law  firm  of 
Kaplan  &  Drysdale.  Mr.  Slocombe  has  also  served  in  the  Defense 
Department  during  the  Carter  administration,  and  has  been  a  fre- 
quent witness  before  this  committee,  one  who  has  always  been  in- 
formative and  useful  to  us  when  he  has  been  here.  Would  you  gen- 
tlemen please  come  forward? 

Mr.  Ambassador,  the  floor  is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  STROBE  TALBOT,  AMBASSADOR  AT  LARGE 
AND  SPECIAL  ADVISER  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ON 
THE  NEW  INDEPENDENT  STATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Lugar, 
Senator  Feingold.  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  your  subcommittee  today  to  discuss  the  administration's 
policy  toward  Ukraine.  With  the  exception  of  our  support  for  re- 
form in  Russia  and  the  new  independent  states,  no  other  issue  has 
engaged  more  of  my  personal  attention  over  the  past  few  months 
that  developing  our  relationship  with  Ukraine.  Indeed,  I  see  our 
overall  new  independent  states  policy  and  our  Ukraine  policy  as 
mutually  reinforcing.  A  democratic,  prosperous,  secure  Ukraine  is 
crucial  to  stability,  democratization,  and  economic  progress 
throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union. 


By  the  same  token,  the  continuation  of  reform  in  Russia  is  cru- 
cial to  the  security  of  Ukraine.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  essence 
of  my  message  to  you  and  your  colleagues  today,  and  indeed,  that 
has  been  the  essence  of  my  message  to  Ukrainian  and  Russian  offi- 
cials with  whom  I  have  met  on  this  subject. 

After  the  Vancouver  summit,  the  Clinton  administration 
launched  a  comprehensive  interagency  review  that  sought  to  refine 
and  broaden  U.S.  policy  toward  Ukraine.  Secretary  Aspin's  recent 
visit,  as  well  as  my  own  earlier  trip  to  Kiev,  followed  directly  from 
that  policy  review.  These  visits  are  part  of  a  larger  strategy  of  en- 
gaging the  senior  Ukrainian  leadership  in  an  effort  to  turn  a  new 
page  in  relations  with  Kiev.  We  have  made  it  clear  to  our  Ukrain- 
ian friends  that  we  seek  a  broader,  deeper,  and  richer  relationship, 
a  multidimensional  relationship  that  takes  account  of  our  mutual 
economic,  political,  and  security  interests. 

That  relationship  is  based  on  five  general  principles,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  believe  that  these  are  harmonious  with  the  principles 
that  you  articulated  in  your  opening  remarks.  The  principles  are 
these:  As  a  large  and  resource  rich  country  in  the  center  of  Europe, 
Ukraine  has  a  crucial  role  to  play  in  the  security  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Ukrainian  independence  and  sovereignty  are  im- 
portant to  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States.  We  want  to 
see  the  Ukrainian  State  prosper. 

Our  relationship  with  Ukraine  is  independent  of  our  relationship 
with  Russia.  Strong  relationships  with  both  countries  are  in  our 
national  interest  as  are  good  relations  between  Russia  and 
Ukraine.  Ukraine,  given  its  history  and  geography,  has  legitimate 
security  concerns.  These  can  be  addressed  through  a  web  of  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  ties  that  will  help  underpin  Ukraine's  contin- 
ued independence  and  sovereignty  and  its  place  in  the  European 
security  order.  We  believe  it  is  in  the  Ukraine's  own  security  inter- 
est to  fulfill  its  Lisbon  protocol  commitments  by  ratifying  START 
I  and  acceding  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  as  a  nonnuclear 
weapons  state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  useful  to  review  where  we  stand 
today  in  our  efforts  on  the  security,  political,  and  economic  fronts 
with  Ukraine.  We  have  put  particular  emphasis,  given  Ukraine's 
tragic  history  and  intense  security  concerns,  on  expanding  our  de- 
fense and  military  cooperation  with  Ukraine.  Principal  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Slocombe  will  discuss  the  specifics  of 
Secretary  Aspin's  recent  visit  to  Kiev  in  greater  detail.  But  let  me 
say  that  this  administration  remains  convinced  that  the  best  guar- 
antee for  Ukraine  security  is  a  good,  solid  relationship  of  mutual 
respect  with  a  reforming  democratic  Russia. 

That  is  why  we  are  so  encouraged  by  the  results  of  the  June  17 
summit  meeting  in  Moscow  between  Presidents  Yeltsin  and 
Kravchuk.  They  agreed  on  the  principals  for  division  of  the  Black 
Sea  Fleet.  In  addition,  both  sides  have  agreed  to  pursue  a  com- 
prehensive political  treaty,  to  accelerate  the  signing  of  an  agree- 
ment on  dual  citizenship,  and  to  cooperate  in  solving  fuel  and  en- 
ergy issues  on  a  mutually  agreed  basis. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  meeting  presages  a  positive  turn  in 
Russia-Ukraine  relations  that  parallels  our  own  strategy.  The  im- 
portance of  this  cannot  be  stressed  enough,  for  at  the  end  of  the 


day,  the  state  of  Russia-Ukraine  relations  will  be  the  decisive  fac- 
tor in  Ukraine's  calculations  of  its  national  security  interests. 

We  are  playing  our  part  by  seeking  to  arrange  a  series  of  steps 
in  the  political  and  security  areas  which  we  believe  should  allow 
Ukraine  to  move  forward,  unimpeded,  to  ratification  of  START,  Lis- 
bon, and  NPT.  These  steps  include  the  following: 

Security  assurances:  We  are  seeking  to  design  confidence-build- 
ing mechanisms.  Already,  Ukraine  has  received  a  draft  text  of  se- 
curity assurances  from  all  five  members  of  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil. We  are  exploring  ways  to  reassure  all  the  parties  to  the  Lisbon 
protocol  that  their  security  concerns  will  continue  to  be  addressed. 

The  sharing  of  profits  from  the  sale  of  highly  enriched  uranium: 
We  are  closely  involved  with  the  issue  of  Ukrainian  compensation 
for  the  sale  of  highly  enriched  uranium  from  former  Soviet  nuclear 
warheads,  and  we  have  offered  our  assistance  to  facilitate  the  reso- 
lution of  other  points  of  tension  between  Russia  and  Ukraine. 

Early  deactivation:  Secretary  Aspin  and  I  discussed  with  our 
Russian  and  Ukrainian  interlocutors  some  ideas  about  how  we 
might  begin  the  process  of  weapons  reduction  in  advance  of  entry 
into  force  of  START  I,  and  those  discussions  will  continue. 

SSD  assistance:  We  are  eager  to  move  forward  in  the  provision 
of  assistance  on  the  safety,  security,  and  dismantling  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  we  hope  that  we  can  arrange  for  Ambassador  Jim 
Goodby,  our  negotiator  on  these  issues,  to  visit  Kiev  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  work  out  the  necessary  details. 

A  U.S. -Ukraine  charter:  To  affirm  the  basis  of  our  political  co- 
operation and  the  commitments  of  both  countries,  we  have  begun 
discussion  of  a  U.S. -Ukrainian  charter  that  might  be  signed  at  the 
highest  level  once  Ukraine  has  fulfilled  its  Lisbon  protocol  commit- 
ment to  ratify  START  I  and  accede  to  the  NPT  as  a  nonnuclear 
weapons  State. 

We  are  also  committed  to  broadening  and  deepening  our  eco- 
nomic relationship  with  Ukraine  with  steps  designed  to  encourage 
and  promote  market  reform. 

As  you  indicated  in  your  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Ukraine  faces  problems  similar  to  those  of  all  the  new  independent 
states  in  trying  to  overcome  the  disastrous  economic  legacy  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Although  some  progress  has  been  made,  Ukraine  has 
been  much  more  cautious  in  implementing  structural  economic  re- 
form than  many  of  its  neighbors,  and  its  economic  situation  is 
steadily  worsening. 

In  1992,  we  focused  much  of  our  assistance  on  Ukraine's  imme- 
diate humanitarian  needs,  providing  more  than  $110  million  in 
grant  food  aid  and  concessional  food  loans,  and  $18.6  million  in  ur- 
gently needed  medicines  and  medical  supplies.  We  intend  to  main- 
tain this  level  of  humanitarian  assistance  in  1993.  But  we  are  also 
developing  technical  assistance,  initiatives  designed  to  help 
Ukrainians  help  themselves.  Let  me  mention  just  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples. 

One  hundred  volunteers  to  Ukraine  this  year  will  be  going  out 
under  the  farmer  to  farmer  program.  We  are  also  pursuing  funding 
to  help  mount  the  first  private  auctions  of  retail  stores  in  Lviv.  The 
first  OPIC  mission  to  Ukraine  last  month  saw  opportunities  for 
U.S.  firms  in  Kiev  and  Kharkiv.  Our  work  with  the  Ukrainian  Gov- 


eminent  to  draft  a  nationwide  privatization  program  is  going  on 
right  now,  and  we  have  pledged  an  additional  $15  million  this  year 
to  support  this  program. 

But  as  in  all  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  our  ability 
to  help  Ukraine  economically  is  tied  to  the  Ukrainian  Govern- 
ment's own  commitment  to  serious  economic  reform  and  the  com- 
mitments of  the  Rada  or  Parliament.  We  and  our  Western  partners 
have  advised  Kiev  that  multilateral  macroeconomic  stabilization 
support  would  be  available  for  Ukraine  when  it  is  ready  to  make 
the  hard  political  decisions  to  reign  in  inflation,  deficit  spending, 
and  credit  emissions. 

One  element  of  the  three-way  power  struggle  that  now  seems  to 
be  underway  in  Kiev  among  the  President,  Prime  Minister,  and 
Parliament,  is  internal  disagreement  over  the  course  of  economic 
reform.  As  you  know,  the  Donbass  miners  struck  in  early  June  de- 
manding more  economic  autonomy  and  a  national  referendum  on 
the  nation's  political  course. 

When  the  Parliament  failed  to  agree  on  a  response  to  the  miners, 
President  Kravchuk  issued  a  decree  creating  an  emergency  eco- 
nomic committee  within  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers  chaired  by  Prime 
Minister  Kuchma.  Mr.  Kuchma  subsequently  denounced  the  decree 
as  economic  dictatorship  by  the  President  and  threatened  to  resign. 
Mr.  Kravchuk  then  withdrew  his  decree. 

However,  Mr.  Kravchuk's  bid  for  greater  power  and  continuing 
pressure  from  the  miners  helped  persuade  the  Ukrainian  Par- 
liament to  approve  a  referendum  on  September  26,  in  which  both 
the  President  and  Parliament  will  stand  for  national  confidence 
votes.  If  either  branch  fails  to  garner  a  popular  majority  it  must 
stand  for  reelection. 

We  applaud  this  resort  to  democratic  means  to  resolve  the  lead- 
ership crisis.  The  people  of  Ukraine  must  have  the  decisive  voice 
in  their  own  future.  Ukrainian  politics,  however,  are  now  in  a  cam- 
paign mode  at  a  crucial  moment,  with  all  the  delays  and  distrac- 
tions we  know  that  entails. 

But  despite  this,  just  2  days  ago  President  Kravchuk  again  con- 
firmed his  commitment  to  ensure  Ukraine  honors  its  Lisbon  obliga- 
tions as  soon  as  possible.  We  were  greatly  encouraged  by  this  state- 
ment because,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  are  convinced  that  a  nonnuclear 
Ukraine  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Ukraine  and  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  Ukrainian  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  sum  up.  Much  hard  work  is  ahead  of  us, 
and  we  should  not  underestimate  the  difficulties  that  remain.  But 
I  believe,  based  on  my  discussions  during  three  visits  to  Kiev  in  the 
past  month,  that  there  are  grounds  for  optimism  about  the  future 
of  our  relations  with  Ukraine.  Recent  events  appear  to  have 
refocused  Ukrainian  leaders'  attention  on  important  economic  di- 
mensions of  their  national  security. 

Russia  and  Ukraine  have  taken  important  steps  to  improve  the 
relations  between  the  two  of  them,  and  both  Moscow  and  Kiev  have 
made  clear  that  they  want  continued  U.S.  engagement  in  these 
problems.  We  have  every  intention  of  remaining  engaged,  because 
the  stakes  for  us,  as  well  as  for  Russia  and  Ukraine,  are  enormous. 


Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  time  to  address  this  critical  issue, 
and  after  Mr.  Slocombe's  testimony  I  would  be  delighted  to  try  to 
answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Talbott  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Ambassador  Talbott 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  today  to  discuss  the  administration  s  policy  toward 
Ukraine.  With  the  exception  of  our  support  for  reform  in  Russia  and  the  New  Inde- 
pendent States,  no  other  issue  has  engaged  more  of  my  personal  attention  over  the 
past  few  months  than  developing  our  relationship  with  Ukraine. 

Indeed,  I  see  our  overall  NIS  policy  and  our  Ukraine  policy  as  mutually  reinforc- 
ing: a  democratic,  prosperous,  secure  Ukraine  is  crucial  to  stability,  democratization 
and  economic  progress  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union;  by  the  same  token,  the 
continuation  of  reform  in  Russia  is  crucial  to  the  security  of  Ukraine.  That,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  essence  of  my  message  to  you  and  your  colleagues  today. 

After  the  Vancouver  Summit,  the  administration  launched  a  comprehensive  inter- 
agency review  which  sought  to  refine  and  broaden  U.S.  policy  toward  Ukraine.  Sec- 
retary Aspin's  recent  visit  as  well  as  my  earlier  trip  to  Kiev,  flowed  directly  from 
that  policy  review.  These  visits  are  part  of  a  larger  strategy  of  engaging  the  senior 
Ukrainian  leadership  in  an  effort  to  turn  a  new  page  in  relations  with  Kiev. 

We  have  made  it  clear  to  our  Ukrainian  friends  that  we  seek  a  broader,  deeper, 
and  richer  relationship — a  multidimensional  relationship  that  takes  account  of  our 
mutual  economic,  political,  and  security  interests.  That  relationship  is  based  on  five 
general  principles: 

•  As  a  large  and  resource-rich  country  in  the  center  of  Europe,  Ukraine  has  a  cru- 
cial role  to  play  in  the  security  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

•  Ukrainian  independence  and  sovereignty  are  important  to  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States;  we  want  to  see  the  young  Ukrainian  state  prosper. 

•  Our  relationship  with  Ukraine  is  independent  of  our  relationship  with  Russia; 
strong  relationships  with  both  countries  are  in  our  national  interest,  as  are  good 
relations  between  Kussia  and  Ukraine. 

•  Ukraine,  given  its  history  and  geography,  has  legitimate  security  concerns. 
These  can  be  addressed  through  a  web  of"  bilateral  and  multilateral  ties  that 
will  help  underpin  Ukraine's  continued  independence  and  sovereignty  and  its 
place  in  the  European  security  order. 

•  We  believe  it  is  in  Ukraine's  own  security  interest  to  fulfill  its  Lisbon  Protocol 
commitments  by  ratifying  START  I  and  acceding  to  the  NPT. 

The  Ukrainian  people  and  their  fledgling  democratic  government  are  struggling 
with  serious  political,  economic,  and  societal  problems  which  decades  of  Soviet  domi- 
nation left  them  ill  equipped  to  handle.  While  Ukrainians  have  an  ancient,  proud 
culture,  Ukraine  has  almost  no  experience  relevant  to  modern,  democratic  state- 
hood. 

But  while  Ukraine  faces  great  problems,  it  is  also  a  nation  of  great  potential. 
With  its  educated  work  force,  agricultural  richness,  and  industrial-military  base, 
combined  with  its  strategic  location,  Ukraine  will  in  the  next  century  take  its  place 
as  a  major  country  in  Central  Europe.  The  direction  Ukraine  takes  now  and  the  tra- 
ditions it  establishes  over  the  next  few  years  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  its 
neighbors — both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west — and  on  the  security  and  stability  of 
the  entire  region.  This  is  why  we  believe  our  bilateral  relationship  with  Ukraine  is 
of  such  importance  and  merits  a  serious  commitment  of  America's  attention  and  re- 
sources. In  effect,  our  involvement  with  Ukraine  now  is  a  major  step  toward  mold- 
ing the  shape  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  the  21st  century. 

It  might  be  useful  to  review  where  we  stand  today  in  our  efforts  on  the  security, 
political  and  economic  fronts  with  Ukraine. 

We  have  put  particular  emphasis,  given  Ukraine's  tragic  history  and  intense  secu- 
rity concerns,  on  expanding  our  defense  and  military  cooperation  with  Ukraine.  Sec- 
retary Aspin's  recent  visit  was  the  first  step  in  a  process  that  will  unfold  over  the 
next  few  months,  including  a  return  visit  to  the  U.S.  by  Ukraine's  Minister  of  De- 
fense Morozov  later  this  summer.  A  Bilateral  Working  Group  between  our  two  de- 
fense ministries  will  work  out  a  program  of  military-to-military  contacts  and  ex- 
changes. 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  Slocombe  will  discuss  the  specifics  of  Secretary  Aspin's 
visit  in  greater  detail,  but  let  me  say  that  this  Administration  remains  convinced 
that  the  t>est  guarantee  for  Ukraine's  security  is  a  good,  solid  relationship  of  mutual 
respect  with  a  reforming,  democratic  Russia.  That  is  why  we  are  so  encouraged  by 
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the  results  of  the  June  17th  Summit  Meeting  in  Moscow  between  President  Yeltsin 
and  Kravchuk.  They  agreed  on  the  principles  for  division  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet. 
In  addition  both  sides  have  agreed  to  pursue  a  comprehensive  political  Treaty,  to 
accelerate  the  signing  of  an  agreement  on  dual  citizenship  and  to  cooperate  in  solv- 
ing fuel  and  energy  issues  on  a  mutually  agreed  basis. 

Furthermore — and  this  is  very  important  from  our  point  of  view — President 
Kravchuk  reiterated  his  determination  to  fulfill  Ukraine's  commitment  to  ratify 
START  I  and  the  Lisbon  Protocol  and  accede  to  the  NPT  as  a  non-nuclear  weapons 
state.  In  turn,  President  Yeltsin  reiterated  Russia's  readiness  to  grant  Ukraine  secu- 
rity assurances  before  Ukraine  notifies  START  I  and  join  the  NPT.  These  assur- 
ances would  enter  into  force  once  Ukraine  has  ratified  the  specific  agreements.  In 
addition,  Prime  Minister  Kuchma  has  announced  that  the  Russians  have  agreed  to 
provide  the  necessary  maintenance  for  nuclear  weapons  on  Ukraine's  territory  even 
before  START  I  ratification  by  the  Rada.  These  are  all  very  positive  developments 
and  the  two  Presidents  ought  to  be  commended  for  the  statesmanship  they  have  dis- 
played in  reaching  these  agreements.  We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  previous  ar- 
rangements reached  at  the  Summit  level  between  Russia  and  Ukraine  have  come 
undone.  But  we  are  hopeful  that  this  meeting  presages  a  positive  turn  in  Russia- 
Ukraine  relations  that  parallels  our  own  strategy.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be 
stressed  enough,  for  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  state  of  Russia-Ukraine  relations  will 
be  the  decisive  factor  in  Ukraine's  calculations  of  its  national  security  interests. 

We  are  playing  our  part  by  seeking  to  arrange  a  series  of  steps  in  the  political 
and  security  areas  which  we  believe  should  allow  Ukraine  to  move  forward 
unimpeded  to  ratification  of  START,  Lisbon  and  NPT.  These  steps  include: 

SECURITY  ASSURANCES 

We  are  seeking  to  design  confidence-building  mechanisms.  Already,  Ukraine 
has  received  draft  texts  of  security  assurances  from  all  five  members  of  the  U.N. 
Security  Council.  We  are  exploring  ways  to  reassure  the  parties  to  the  Lisbon 
Protocol  that  their  security  concerns  will  continue  to  be  addressed. 

HEU  SHARING 

We  are  closely  involved  with  the  issue  of  Ukrainian  compensation  for  the  sale 
of  highly  enriched  uranium  from  former  Soviet  warheads,  and  we  have  offered 
our  assistance  to  facilitate  the  resolution  of  other  points  of  tension  between  Rus- 
sia and  Ukraine. 

EARLY  DEACTIVATION 

Secretary  Aspin  and  I  discussed  with  our  Russian  and  Ukrainian  interlocu- 
tors some  ideas  about  how  we  might  begin  the  process  of  weapons  reduction  in 
advance  of  entry  into  force  of  START  I.  Those  discussions  will  continue. 

SSD  ASSISTANCE 

We  are  eager  to  move  forward  in  the  provision  of  assistance  on  the  Safety, 
Security  and  Dismantling  of  nuclear  weapons.  (However,  $175  million  in  strate- 
gic nuclear  delivery  vehicle  dismantlement  assistance  is  tied  to  Ukraine's  fulfill- 
ment of  its  Lisbon  Protocol  commitments.)  Although  we  have  conducted  several 
rounds  of  discussions  with  the  Ukrainians  on  SSD,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
move  forward  because  the  Ukrainians  have  not  yet  signed  the  implementing 
agreements  for  assistance.  Since  January,  we  have  attempted  to  get  Ambas- 
sador Goodby  and  his  SSD  team  to  Kiev  to  help  move  the  process  along,  but 
have  run  into  repeated  difficulties.  We  will  continue  to  press  hard  to  finish  up 
the  agreements,  so  we  can  get  assistance  flowing  to  Ukraine  as  soon  as  possible. 

U.S.-UKRAINE  CHARTER 

On  the  political  front,  our  goal  is  to  construct  a  framework  within  which  our 
two  nations  can  work  together  toward  common  goals.  This  political  framework 
will  be  built  on  our  commitment  to  the  continued  independence  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Ukraine  state  and  on  Ukraine's  commitment  to  being  a  responsible  mem- 
ber of  the  community  of  democratic  nations.  To  affirm  the  basis  of  our  political 
cooperation  and  the  commitments  of  both  countries  in  this  shared  endeavor,  we 
have  begun  discussion  of  a  U.S. -Ukrainian  charter  which  might  be  signed  at  the 
highest  level  once  Ukraine  has  fulfilled  its  Lisbon  Protocol  commitment  to  ratify 
START  I  and  accede  to  the  NPT  as  a  non-nuclear  weapons  state. 


A  STRATEGIC  DIALOGUE 

My  Ukrainian  counterpart,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Tarasyuk,  and  I  have 
agreed  to  have  a  senior  level  strategic  dialogue  which  will  bring  inter-agency 
teams  on  both  sides.  We  will  meet  regularly  to  search  for  areas  where  political 
cooperation  can  be  expanded. 

The  U.S.  will  also  work  together  with  Ukraine  whenever  possible  to  encourage 
and  expand  Ukraine's  involvement  in  regional  and  international  fora.  We  will  also 
enhance  our  program  of  public  diplomacy,  through  our  Embassy  in  Kiev  and 
through  programs  promoting  contact  between  Ukrainian  and  American  citizens,  to 
ensure  that  the  people  of  both  nations  understand  and  support  the  political  ties 
being  forged. 

We  are  also  committed  to  broadening  and  deepening  our  economic  relationship 
with  Ukraine  with  steps  designed  to  encourage  ana  promote  market  reform. 
Ukraine  faces  problems  similar  to  those  of  all  the  new  independent  states  in  trying 
to  overcome  the  disastrous  economic  legacy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  some 
progress  has  been  made,  Ukraine  has  been  much  more  cautious  in  implementing 
structural  economic  reform  than  many  of  its  neighbors,  and  its  economic  situation 
is  steadily  worsening.  Recent  figures  indicate  inflation  is  approaching  50  percent — 
a  commonly  recognized  benchmark  of  hyper-inflation. 

In  1992,  we  focused  much  of  our  assistance  on  Ukraine's  immediate  humanitarian 
needs,  providing  more  than  $110  million  in  grant  food  aid  and  concessional  food 
loans  and  $18.6  in  urgently  needed  medicines  and  medical  supplies.  We  intend  to 
maintain  this  level  of  humanitarian  assistance  in  1993,  but  we  are  also  developing 
technical  assistance  initiatives  designed  to  help  Ukrainians  help  themselves.  Some 
key  examples  include  our  plan  to  send  100  volunteers  to  Ukraine  this  year  under 
the  Farmer-to-Farmer  Program;  funding  we  provided  to  help  mount  the  first  private 
auctions  of  retail  stores  in  Lviv — an  initiative  that  Ukrainian  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister Pynzenik  has  praised  and  wants  to  expand;  the  first  OPIC  mission  to  Ukraine 
last  month  which  sought  agricultural,  space,  pharmaceutical  and  defense  conversion 
opportunities  for  U.S.  firms  in  Kiev  and  Kharkiv.  We  are  also  working  with  the 
Ukrainian  government  to  draft  a  nationwide  privatization  program  and  we  have 
pledged  an  additional  $15  million  this  year  to  support  this  program. 

But  as  in  all  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  our  ability  to  help  Ukraine 
economically  is  tied  to  the  Ukrainian  government's  own  commitment  to  serious  eco- 
nomic reform  and  the  commitment  of  the  Rada.  For  example,  we  and  our  Western 
partners  have  advised  Kiev  that  multilateral  macro-economic  stabilization  support 
would  be  available  for  Ukraine  when  it  is  ready  to  make  the  hard  political  decisions 
to  rein  in  inflation,  deficit  spending  and  credit  emissions.  But  they  are  just  not  there 
yet. 

In  fact,  one  element  of  the  three-way  power  struggle  now  underway  in  Kiev 
among  the  President,  Prime  Minister  and  Parliament  is  internal  disagreement  over 
the  course  of  economic  reform.  As  you  know,  the  Donbass  miners  struck  in  early 
June  demanding  more  economic  autonomy  and  a  national  referendum  on  the  na- 
tion's political  course.  When  the  parliament  failed  to  agree  on  a  response  to  the  min- 
ers, President  Kravchuk  issued  a  decree  creating  an  emergency  economic  committee 
within  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers  chaired  by  Prime  Minister  Kuchma.  Kuchma  subse- 
quently denounced  the  decree  as  economic  "dictatorship  by  the  President"  and 
threatened  to  resign.  Kravchuk  then  withdrew  his  decree.  However,  Kravchuk's  bid 
for  greater  power  and  continuing  pressure  from  the  miners  helped  persuade  par- 
liament to  approve  a  referendum  on  September  26  in  which  both  President  and  par- 
liament will  stand  for  national  confidence  votes  on  September  26.  If  either  branch 
fails  to  garner  a  popular  majority,  it  must  stand  for  reelection. 

We  applaud  this  resort  to  democratic  means  to  resolve  the  leadership  crisis.  The 
people  of  Ukraine  must  have  the  decisive  voice  in  their  own  future.  Ukrainian  poli- 
tics, however,  are  now  in  a  "campaign  mode"  at  a  crucial  moment — with  all  the 
delays  and  distractions  we  know  that  entails. 

But  despite  all  this,  just  2  days  ago  President  Kravchuk  again  confirmed  his  com- 
mitment to  ensure  Ukraine  honors  its  Lisbon  obligations  as  soon  as  possible.  Asked 
in  a  press  conference  if  the  referendum  would  postpone  Rada  consideration  of 
START  and  NPT,  President  Kravchuk  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should.  We 
were  greatly  encouraged  by  this  statement  because — as  I  said  earlier — we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  non-nuclear  Ukraine  is  in  the  people  of  Ukraine's  own  best  national 
interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  sum  up.  Much  hard  work  is  ahead  of  us  and  we  should 
not  underestimate  the  difficulties  that  remain.  But  I  believe,  based  on  my  discus- 
sions during  three  visits  to  Kiev  in  the  past  month,  that  there  are  grounds  for  opti- 
mism about  the  future  of  our  relations  with  Ukraine.  Recent  events  appear  to  have 
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refocused  Ukrainian  leader's  attention  on  the  important  economic  dimensions  of 
their  national  security.  Russia  and  Ukraine  have  taken  important  steps  to  improve 
their  relations.  And  both  Moscow  and  Kiev  have  made  clear  that  they  want  contin- 
ued U.S.  engagement  in  these  problems.  We  have  every  intention  of  doing  so  be- 
cause the  stakes  for  us,  as  well  as  for  Russia  and  Ukraine,  are  enormous.  Thank 
you  for  giving  me  the  time  to  address  this  critical  issue.  I  would  be  delighted  to  an- 
swer any  questions  you  might  have. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you,  very  much.  Mr.  Slocombe. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  SLOCOMBE,  PRINCIPAL  DEPUTY 
UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR  POLICY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Sen- 
ator Lugar.  I  appreciate  tne  opportunity  to  come  with  Ambassador 
Talbott  to  talk  to  you  on  the  topic  of  Ukraine,  a  country  very  much 
on  the  mind  of  the  Clinton  administration  and  on  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

As  he  said,  Ambassador  Talbott  led  a  Presidential  mission  to 
Kiev  in  early  May,  and  Secretary  Aspin  just  returned  from  the  first 
visit  ever  by  a  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  to  an  independent 
Ukraine.  These  trips  mark  a  major  step  in  U.S. -Ukraine  relations. 

Rather  than  repeat  the  slightly  different  words  embodied  in  my 
statement,  the  overall  view  of  our  relations  with  Ukraine  whicn 
Ambassador  Talbott  has  very  well  summarized  in  his  own  state- 
ment, I  want  to  talk  about  the  development  of  the  defense  and  se- 
curity components  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Ukraine  in  light  of  Sec- 
retary Aspin's  recent  trip  on  which  I  had  the  honor  to  accompany 
him. 

The  recognition  of  our  interests  in  an  independent  Ukraine,  to- 
gether with  our  interest  in  the  success  of  reform  in  Russia  and  the 
implementation  of  the  START  Treaties,  form  the  basis  of  our  ap- 
proach to  obtain  Ukrainian  ratification  and  implementation  of  its 
obligations  under  the  Lisbon  protocol,  and  also  of  our  efforts  to 
build  a  security  relationship  with  Ukraine. 

We  continue  to  endorse  the  proposition  that  all  nuclear  weapons 
and  deployed  strategic  offensive  arms  on  Ukrainian  soil  should  be 
eliminated  and  that  Ukraine  should  be  a  nonnuclear  state,  and 
that  Ukraine  has  freely  obligated  itself  to  accomplish  these  results. 
We  must  continue  to  make  this  clear. 

But  parallel  to  this  message,  we  have  adopted  an  approach  which 
acknowledges  Ukraine's  legitimate  security  concerns,  to  which  you 
referred  in  your  opening  statement,  stressing  that  Kiev's  real  secu- 
rity lies  in  taking  its  rightful  place  in  Europe,  in  the  West,  and  in 
fashioning  good  relations  with  its  largest  neighbor,  Russia. 

Equally  important  will  be  U.S.  appreciation  for  Ukraine  as  an 
important  and  independent  Eastern  European  State  in  itself,  and 
as  a  state  which  can  help  us  achieve  some  of  our  goals  related  to 
Russia.  These  things  taken  together  form  the  basis  for  reaching  all 
our  objectives  in  the  region  and  with  respect  to  Ukraine,  especially 
the  nuclear  ones. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the  state  of  play  with  respect  to 
denuclearization  objectives.  The  administration  and  the  Defense 
Department,  like  the  members  of  this  committee,  I  believe,  has 
many  questions  and  indeed  concerns  about  Ukraine's  continuing 
nuclear  debate.  We  have  expressed  those  concerns.  When  Secretary 
Aspin  was  in  Kiev,  executive  branch  officials  with  whom  we  met, 
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including  President  Kravchuk,  reiterated  Ukraine's  commitment  to 
start  ratification  and  fulfillment  of  Ukraine's  Lisbon  protocol  obli- 
gations. 

Parliamentary  leaders  with  who  we  spoke,  however,  did  not  shy 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  different  views  in  the  Rada.  Some  of 
the  members  advocate  the  retention  for  a  greater  or  lesser  period 
of  time  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  are,  in  our  contacts,  working  hard 
to  stress  with  our  audience,  particularly  these  deputies  and  these 
voices  in  Ukraine,  that  nuclear  weapons  on  Ukrainian  territory  will 
not  enhance  but  will  directly  detract  from  Ukrainian  security  in 
the  long  run,  quite  apart  from  the  cost  to  Ukraine  of  repudiating 
its  commitments  undertaken  in  the  Lisbon  protocol. 

There  are  certain  parliamentary  realities,  however.  I  believe, 
Senator,  the  last  time  I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  and 
your  colleagues  from  this  table  was  in  connection  with  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  START  II  agreement.  So  the  proposition  that  there  are 
parliamentary  difficulties  in  approving  already  negotiated  inter- 
national obligations  is  not  entirely  a  surprise  to  any  of  us. 

The  continuing  debate  in  Ukraine  suggests  that  our  goal  of 
denuclearization  will  require  innovative  approaches.  Thus,  our  new 
initiative  to  begin  the  process  of  weapons  deactivation  even  before 
the  entry  into  force  of  START  I.  Ambassador  Talbott  and  Secretary 
Aspin  discussed  this  with  their  Ukrainian  and  Russian  counter- 
parts during  their  trips  last  month,  and  these  discussions  are  con- 
tinuing. 

Our  initiative  is  to  begin  deactivation  of  some  strategic  forces  in 
Ukraine  and  to  temporarily  store  the  nuclear  warheads  in  Ukraine 
until  they  are  shipped  to  Russian  dismantlement  facilities.  This  re- 
flects an  understanding  that  the  denuclearization  process  in 
Ukraine  will  necessarily  unfold  in  a  step  by  step  manner.  And  to 
further  help  move  along  the  process,  we  are  committed  and  pre- 
pared to  address  Ukraine's  underlying  security  problems. 

These  U.S.  initiatives,  advanced  by  Secretary  Aspin  in  his  June 
trip  to  Kiev,  are  based  on  an  understanding  that  denuclearization 
in  Ukraine  will,  as  you  said,  be  closely  tied  to  Ukraine's  underlying 
security  situation,  particularly  vis-a-vis  Russia. 

In  the  rest  of  my  statement  I  would  like  to  describe  to  you  our 
overall  view  of  the  defense  and  security  aspects  of  our  new  policy 
toward  Ukraine.  The  policy  is  designed  to,  "turn  the  page  in  our 
relationship  and  move  ahead."  These  policies  reflect  the  broad  set 
of  interests  we  have  in  Ukraine  which  have  been  described  by  Am- 
bassador Talbott.  They  seek  to  respond  to  a  broad  set  of  unresolved 
issues  that  continue  to  divide  Ukraine  and  Russia. 

In  Kiev,  Secretary  Aspin  articulated  four  key  elements  of  our 
new  approach  to  Ukraine  from  a  security  point  of  view.  The  first 
key  element  is  the  strong  political  relationship  we  are  developing 
with  Ukraine,  symbolized  by  the  architecture  of  agreements  we 
have  and  will  reach  in  the  future. 

The  second  is  our  willingness  to  use  our  good  offices  to  facilitate 
agreement  between  Russia  and  Ukraine  where  that  can  be  useful 
and  acceptable  to  both  sides. 

The  third  is  the  development  of  close  ties  between  the  American 
and  the  Ukrainian  military  and  defense  establishments. 
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The  fourth  is  specific  technical  assistance  we  can  provide  to  help 
the  Ukraine  develop  effective  conventional  forces. 

These  four  elements  form  the  basis  for  stronger  security  and  de- 
fense relationships  between  our  two  countries.  I  want  to  speak 
about  each  very  briefly. 

With  respect  to  U.S. -Ukrainian  political  ties,  Ambassador  Talbott 
has  already  described  for  you  the  steps  we  have  taken  in  general. 
We  are  working  on  an  architecture  of  agreements  and  charters 
which  would  reiterate  U.S.  support  for  Ukrainian  independence 
and  establish  a  strong  diplomatic  foundation  for  future  U.S.- 
Ukrainian cooperation. 

Our  own  efforts  at  the  Department  of  Defense  in  this  connection 
include  ongoing  negotiations  for  a  U.S. -Ukrainian  memorandum  of 
understanding  that  would  describe  the  purposes  and  nature  of  fu- 
ture defense  contacts,  including  regular  meetings  between  senior 
defense  and  military  officials. 

Senator  Biden.  Contacts  or  obligations? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Contacts. 

With  respect  to  good  offices,  as  Ambassador  Talbott  has  said,  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  engage  in  more  confidence-building 
measures  between  Ukraine  and  Russia,  including,  where  appro- 
priate, offering  our  good  offices  to  facilitate  agreement.  Specifically, 
we  have  discussed  the  accelerated  deactivation  of  strategic  forces 
which  I  have  mentioned  briefly.  We  are  also  continuing  to  work 
with  both  countries  to  resolve  the  issue  of  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  highly  enriched  uranium. 

We  continue  to  work  with  both  capitals  on  the  problem  of  secu- 
rity assurances  for  Ukraine.  We  are,  in  that  connection  and  re- 
sponding to  the  implication  of  your  question,  very  conscious  of  lim- 
its on  what  the  United  States  can  properly  do.  We  are  prepared  to 
use  our  good  offices  in  other  areas  where  both  sides  believe  we 
could  be  of  assistance. 

With  respect  to  the  third  area,  which  is  ties  between  the  defense 
establishments,  the  United  States  is  ready,  as  Secretary  Aspin 
made  clear  in  his  meetings  with  Ukrainian  Defense  Minister 
Morozov,  to  move  forward  with  the  establishment  of  such  ties.  Sec- 
retary Aspin  invited  the  Minister  of  Defense  to  Washington  and  he 
has  accepted.  The  dates  for  these  visits  are  still  being  discussed. 
We  hope  it  will  be  over  the  course  of  the  summer. 

Secretary  Aspin  also  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  bilateral 
working  group  on  defense  matters,  an  instrumentality  we  have  es- 
tablished with  a  number  of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

He  laid  out  a  series  of  specific  initiatives  in  the  area  of  defense 
conversion,  budgets,  military  education,  English  language  training 
for  military  officers,  and  other  areas  where  the  United  States  can 
be  helpful  to  the  Ukrainian  military. 

And  finally,  with  respect  to  technical  assistance  for  Ukrainian 
conventional  forces,  Ukraine  is  constructing  its  national  military  on 
the  basis,  necessarily,  of  what  it  inherited  in  the  U.S.S.R.  This  is 
an  inheritance  not  simply  of  equipment,  structures,  and  proce- 
dures, but  of  conflicting  loyalties.  Minister  Morozov  has  moved  de- 
cisively and  humanely  to  restructure  officer  training  and  fashion 
effective  Ukrainian  forces.  We  want  to  help  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  possible. 
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We  are  asking  Ukraine  to  become  a  nonnuclear  state,  and  we 
certainly  must  recognize  its  requirement,  a  legitimate  requirement, 
for  conventional  military  forces  adequate  to  their  needs.  While 
grant  military  aid  is  not  in  prospect.  Secretary  Aspin  told  Minister 
of  Defense  Morozov  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  help  in 
a  number  of  practical  areas,  including  personnel  reform,  military 
education  and  training,  and  conventional  force  planning  and  devel- 
opment. 

These  four  elements  taken  together  form  the  basis  of  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  new  and  fruitful  defense  and  security  relationship 
with  Ukraine.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  elements  that  we  intend 
to  proceed  to  support  the  Government's  broader  efforts  to  obtain 
the  denuclearization  objectives  we  all  seek  while  creating  new  trust 
and  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  an  independent 
Ukraine. 

I  look  forward  to  dealing  with  your  questions,  sir. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Slocombe  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Slocombe 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  address  you  this  afternoon  on  the  topic  of 
Ukraine — a  country  very  much  on  the  mind  of  the  Clinton  Administration.  As  you 
are  already  aware,  Ambassador  Talbott  led  a  Presidential  Mission  to  Kiev  in  early 
May  and  Secretary  Aspin  just  returned  from  the  first  ever  visit  by  a  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  an  independent  Ukraine.  These  trips  marked  a  major  step  in  U.S.- 
Ukraine relations. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  describe  the  development  of  the  defense  and  secu- 
rity components  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Ukraine,  in  light  of  Secretary  Aspin's  recent 
trip,  on  which  I  had  the  honor  to  accompany  him. 

I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  well  know,  over  the  past  5  years  we  have  witnessed  an  un- 
precedented transformation  of  the  European  security  environment,  first  in  the  revo- 
lutions that  brought  democratic  reform  and  full  sovereignty  to  the  states  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe,  and  then  in  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  This  col- 
lapse brought  15  new  states  onto  the  scene,  including  the  reappearance  of  the  na- 
tion of  Ukraine. 

The  United  States  has  important  interests  in  this  region.  In  discussing  these  in- 
terests, three  objectives  are  of  overwhelming  importance  to  the  United  States:  (1) 
the  success  of  President  Yeltsin's  reforms  in  Russia  and  (2)  the  denuclearization  of 
Belarus,  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine,  and  the  reduction,  in  parallel  with  our  own 
START  reductions,  and  (3)  the  reduction  of  Russian  nuclear  forces  to  START  II  lev- 
els. President  Clinton's  leadership  in  the  support  of  reform  in  Russia  and  Congress's 
passage  of  the  Nunn-Lugar  legislation  to  provide  material  support  for 
denuclearization  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  two  examples  of  how  we  have  pur- 
sued these  objectives  with  vigor  and  imagination. 

But  the  U.S.  has  another  important  interest  in  the  region  that  compliments  these 
three.  That  interest  is  our  stake  in  an  independent  and  democratic  Ukraine.  Presi- 
dent Clinton,  Secretary  Aspin  and  Ambassador  Talbott  have  carried  a  new  and  clear 
message  to  Kiev:  the  United  States  has  an  interest  in  an  independent  Ukraine,  a 
Ukraine  at  peace  with  its  neighbors  within  internationally  recognized  borders, 
democratic,  and  pursuing  political  and  economic  reform  at  home.  This  interest  in 
no  way  alters  our  view  that  Ukraine  should  be — for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  ours 
and  everyone  else's — a  non-nuclear  state. 

First  and  foremost,  an  independent  Ukraine  is  important  not  just  as  the  largest 
European  state  outside  Russia  but  as  a  key  element  in  the  stability  of  the  East 
Central  European  and  Black  Sea  regions.  Poland  has  made  a  special  effort  to  estab- 
lish strong  bilateral  relations  with  Ukraine.  Officials  from  the  Central  European 
countries  have  repeated  that  an  independent  Kiev  is  important  for  the  stability  of 
the  states  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  A  similar  observation  could  be  made  con- 
cerning the  Black  Sea  region. 

Of  course  Ukraine  is  also  important  because  it  lies  between  Russia  and  much  of 
Central  Europe.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  Ukraine  or  Poland  or  any  other  state 
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of  the  region  should  play  the  role  of  buffer  state  or  of  part  of  a  new  cordon  sanitaire. 
Nor  do  we  want,  or  foresee,  a  Europe  in  which  buffer  states  are  needed.  We  want 
Ukraine  and  the  other  independent  states  of  the  region  to  have  an  independent  na- 
tional life. 

There  need  be  no  conflict  between  these  goals  and  Russian  interests.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter  the  best  assurance  of  stability  is  success  for  reform  in  Russia.  We  want 
these  states  to  have  good  relations  with  all  their  neighbors;  indeed,  good  relations 
between  Russia  and  Ukraine  are  one  of  the  keys  to  long  term  stability  in  the  region. 
President  Kravchuk  has  recognized  this  in  defining  the  need  for  balance  in  Ukrain- 
ian policy: 

"We  must  integrate  ourselves  into  Europe,  and  with  other  countries,  where 
there  is  leading  technology,  leading  science.  But  to  interrupt  relations,  let  us  say, 
with  Russia,  would  be  not  only  irrational  but  dangerous.  By  the  way,  we  should 
work  with  Russia  as  equal  partners,  as  two  independent  states.  We  are  neighbors 
and  must  live  together  on  this  planet,  live  and  cooperate." 

It  is  this  vision  of  cooperation  between  independent  states  that  is  of  central  concern 
to  the  United  States. 

The  U.S.  also  has  trade  and  economic  interests  in  the  Central/Eastern  European 
region  which  will  be  best  furthered  by  the  success  of  reform  and  the  flourishing  of 
independence  in  Ukraine,  in  Russia  and  throughout  the  region.  The  collapse  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  emancipated  the  talented,  highly  trained  people  of  Ukraine — and  in- 
deed, of  Russia  and  the  other  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  The  Ukrainian  gov- 
ernment, however,  has  taken  only  cautious,  halting  steps  toward  economic  reform. 
We  are  encouraging  them  to  take  more,  precisely  because  the  greatest  possibilities 
for  economic  cooperation  between  our  two  nations  will  come  as  the  Ukrainian  pri- 
vate sector  is  freed  from  the  fetters  of  the  past.  Political  and  economic  reforms  will 
attract  the  great  engines  of  change:  private  business  and  investors,  the  market  and 
resource  allocation  through  the  market,  and  the  energies  of  a  work  force  that  real- 
izes that  it  can  share  in  the  fruits  of  a  free  economy. 

II. 

The  recognition  of  our  interests  in  an  independent  Ukraine,  together  with  our  in- 
terests in  the  success  of  reform  in  Russia  and  the  implementation  of  the  START 
Treaties,  form  the  basis  of  our  approach  to  obtain  Ukrainian  ratification  and  imple- 
mentation of  its  obligations  under  the  Lisbon  Protocol.  The  Clinton  Administration 
fully  endorses  the  proposition  that  all  nuclear  weapons  and  deployed  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  on  Ukrainian  soil  should  be  eliminated  and  that  Ukraine  should  be  a  non- 
nuclear  state — and  that  Ukraine  has  freely  obligated  itself  to  accomplish  these  re- 
sults. We  must  continue  to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  serious  about  holding  Ukraine 
accountable  to  its  international  commitments. 

Parallel  to  this  message,  however,  we  have  adopted  an  approach  which  acknowl- 
edges Ukraine's  legitimate  security  concerns,  while  stressing  that  Kiev^s  real  secu- 
rity lies  in  taking  its  rightful  place  in  Europe,  in  the  West,  and  in  fashioning  good 
relations  with  its  largest  neighbor,  Russia.  Equally  important  will  be  U.S.  apprecia- 
tion for  Ukraine  as  an  important  and  independent  East  European  state,  and  as  a 
state  which  could  help  us  to  achieve  some  of  our  goals  related  to  Russia.  It  is  these 
things  taken  together  that  will  provide  the  basis  for  reaching  all  our  objectives  in 
the  region,  especially  the  nuclear  ones. 

The  Clinton  Administration,  like  the  members  of  this  Committee,  has  many  ques- 
tions, and,  indeed,  concerns,  about  Ukraine's  continuing  nuclear  debate.  We  have 
expressed  growing  concern  about  Ukraine's  overall  intentions  with  regard  to  START 
and  NPT.  When  Secretary  Aspin  was  in  Kiev,  the  executive  branch  officials  with 
whom  he  met,  including  President  Kravchuk,  reiterated  Ukraine's  commitment  to 
START  ratification  and  fulfillment  of  Ukraine's  Lisbon  Protocol  obligations.  The 
parliamentary  leaders  with  whom  he  spoke  did  not  shy  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
different  views  in  the  Rada — some  of  the  members  advocate  the  retention,  for  a 
greater  or  lesser  period  of  time,  of  the  nuclear  weapons.  We  are  working  hard  to 
stress  to  these  deputies  that  nuclear  weapons  on  Ukrainian  territory  will  not  en- 
hance, but  directly  detract  from  Ukrainian  security,  quite  apart  from  the  costs  to 
Ukraine  of  repudiating  its  commitments  undertaken  in  the  Lisbon  protocol. 

There  are  certain  parliamentary  realities,  however.  The  continuing  debate  in 
Ukraine  suggests  that  achieving  our  goal  of  denuclearization  requires  innovative  ap- 
proaches. Thus  our  new  initiative  to  begin  the  process  of  weapons  deactivation  even 
before  entry  into  force  of  START  I.  Ambassador  Talbott  and  Secretary  Aspin  dis- 
cussed this  with  their  Ukrainian  and  Russian  counterparts  during  their  trips  last 
month,  and  these  discussions  are  continuing.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  more  de- 
tails on  this  proposal  in  executive  session. 
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Our  initiative  to  begin  deactivation  of  some  strategic  forces  in  Ukraine,  and  to 
temporarily  store  the  nuclear  warheads  in  Ukraine  until  they  are  shipped  to  Rus- 
sian dismantlement  facilities,  reflects  an  understanding  that  the  denuclearization 
process  in  Ukraine  will  unfold  in  a  step-by-step  manner.  And  to  further  help  move 
along  the  denuclearization  process,  we  are  committed  and  prepared  to  address 
Ukraine's  underlying  security  problems.  Thus,  we  have  been  working  to  develop, 
along  with  Russia  and  the  U.K.,  security  assurances  which  would  be  acceptable  to 
Ukraine  and  consistent  with  U.S.  interests. 

The  U.S.  initiatives,  endorsed  by  Secretary  Aspin  on  his  June  trip  to  Kiev,  are 
based  on  an  understanding  that  denuclearization  in  Ukraine  will  be  closely  tied  to 
Ukraine's  underlying  security  concerns,  particularly  vis-a-vis  Russia.  In  the  balance 
of  my  statement  I  would  like  to  describe  for  you  the  defense  and  security  aspects 
of  our  new  policies  toward  Ukraine,  policies  designed  to  "turn  the  page"  in  our  rela- 
tionship and  to  move  ahead  in  the  destruction  and  dismantlement  ol  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear weapons  and  their  delivery  systems  that  remain  on  the  territory  of  Ukraine. 
These  policies  reflect  the  broad  set  of  interests  I  described  at  the  outset  and  seek 
to  respond  to  the  broad  set  of  unresolved  issues  that  continue  to  divide  Ukraine  and 
Russia. 

III. 

In  Kiev,  Secretary  Aspin  articulated  four  key  elements  of  our  new  approach  to 
Ukraine — an  approach  which  recognizes  that  Ukraine  faces  economic,  political  and 
security  challenges  and  will  require  some  assistance  in  meeting  these  challenges: 
— The  first  key  element  is  the  strong  political  relationship  we  are  developing  with 
Ukraine,  symbolized  by  the  architecture  of  agreements  we  have  and  will  reach 
in  the  near  future. 
— The  second  is  our  willingness  to  use  our  good  offices  to  facilitate  agreement  be- 
tween Russia  and  Ukraine. 
— The  third  is  the  development  of  close  ties  between  the  American  and  Ukrainian 

military  and  defense  establishments. 
— And  the  fourth   is   specific  technical  assistance   we  can  provide  to  help  the 

Ukrainians  develop  effective  conventional  forces. 
These  four  elements  form  the  basis  for  stronger  security  and  defense  relations  be- 
tween our  countries,  and  I  would  like  to  speak  about  each  in  greater  detail. 

1.  U.S. -Ukrainian  Political  Ties. — Ambassador  Talbott  has  described  for  you  the 
steps  we  have  taken  to  improve  our  political  ties  with  Ukraine,  including  the  forma- 
tion of  a  forum  for  strategic  dialogue  led  by  Ambassador  Talbott  and  chaired  on  the 
Ukrainian  side  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Tarasyuk.  We  are  also  working  on  an 
architecture  of  agreements  and  charters  which  will  reiterate  U.S.  support  for 
Ukrainian  independence  and  establish  a  strong  diplomatic  foundation  for  future 
U.S. -Ukrainian  cooperation.  We  are  also  working  with  Ukraine  in  important  inter- 
national fora,  such  as  the  UN,  CSCE  and  NACC.  Our  own  efforts  at  the  Department 
of  Defense  include  ongoing  negotiations  for  a  U.S.-Ukrainian  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding that  would  describe  purposes  and  nature  of  future  defense  contacts,  in- 
cluding regular  meetings  between  senior  defense  and  military  officials. 

2.  Good  Offices  to  Facilitate  Russo- Ukrainian  Differences. — As  Ambassador 
Talbott  has  said,  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  engage  in  more  confidence  build- 
ing measures  between  Ukraine  and  Russia,  including,  where  appropriate,  offering 
our  good  offices  to  facilitate  Russo-Ukrainian  agreement.  We  recognize  that  Ukrain- 
ian-Russian tensions  could  have  a  profoundly  chilling  effect  on  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Suspicions  in  both  capitals  continue  to  have  adverse  effects  on  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Lisbon  Accords. 

— Ambassador  Talbott  and  Secretary  Aspin  discussed  with  our  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  interlocutors  how  we  might  begin  the  process  of  the  accelerated  deac- 
tivation of  strategic  forces  before  entry  into  force  of  START  I.  These  discussions 
will  continue. 

— We  are  also  continuing  to  work  with  both  Moscow  and  Kiev  to  resolve  the  issue 
concerning  a  fair  distribution  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  highly  en- 
riched uranium.  We  are  seeking  to  ensure  that  all  parties  to  Lisbon  receive  a 
fair  share  of  the  HEU  proceeds. 

— We  continue  to  work  with  both  capitals  on  the  problem  of  security  assurances 
for  Ukraine. 

— And  we  are  prepared  to  use  our  good  offices  in  other  areas,  where  both  sides 
believe  we  could  be  of  assistance. 

3.  Development  of  Close  Ties  Between  the  American  and  Ukrainian  Military  and 
Defense  Establishments. — As  Secretary  Aspin  made  plain  to  Ukrainian  Minister  of 
Defense  Morozov,  the  United  States  is  ready  to  move  forward  with  the  establish- 
ment of  closer  ties  between  the  Ukrainian  and  American  militaries  and  defense  min- 
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istries.  Secretary  Aspin  invited  MoD  Morozov  to  Washington,  and  Minister  Morozov 
has  accepted.  The  dates  of  the  visit  are  still  being  discussed,  but  both  sides  are  aim- 
ing for  the  end  of  July.  Secretary  Aspin  also  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Bilat- 
eral Working  Group  on  Defense  Matters.  He  laid  out  a  series  of  initiatives  in  de- 
fense conversion,  budgets,  military  education,  English  language  training  and  other 
areas  where  the  U.S.  can  help  the  Ukrainian  military. 

4.  Technical  Assistance  for  Ukrainian  Conventional  Forces. — Ukraine  is  construct- 
ing its  national  military,  particularly  its  conventional  forces,  on  the  basis  of  what 
it  inherited  from  the  U.S.S.R.  This  is  an  inheritance,  not  simply  of  equipment  and 
structures,  but  of  conflicting  loyalties  as  well.  Minister  Morozov  has  moved  deci- 
sively and  humanely  to  restructure  officer  training  and  fashion  effective  Ukrainian 
forces.  We  want  to  help.  If  we  are  asking  Ukraine  to  become  a  non-nuclear  state, 
we  certainly  must  recognize  its  requirement  for  conventional  military  forces  of  a 
quantity  and  quality  adequate  to  their  legitimate  needs.  While  grant  military  aid 
is  not  in  prospect,  Secretary  Aspin  told  MoD  Morozov  in  Kiev  that  the  U.S.  was  pre- 
pared to  help  in  the  areas  of  personnel  reform,  military  education  and  training,  and 
conventional  force  planning  and  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  four  elements  taken  together  form  the  basis  of  our  defense 
and  security  relationship  with  Ukraine.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  elements  that  we 
intend  to  proceed  to  obtain  the  denuclearization  objectives  we  all  seek,  while  creat- 
ing new  trust  and  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  an  independent 
Ukraine. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Let  me  begin,  and  I  would  invite  my  colleague  to  interrupt. 

Senator  Lugar.  All  right. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  have  been  varying  reports 
in  the  media,  both  here  and  in  Central  Europe,  about  the  nuclear 
weapons  that  remain  on  Ukrainian  soil.  I  recognize  that  you  cannot 
answer  some  questions  that  I  have  in  open  session,  but  I  would  like 
to  get  as  much  information  as  possible  on  the  table  so  the  Amer- 
ican public  can  understand  what  we  believe  to  be  at  stake  here. 

What  is  your  understanding  of  how  many  strategic  weapons  re- 
main on  Ukrainian  soil? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  There  are  136  SS-19  launchers  in  Ukraine,  and 
there  are  46  SS-24  mobile  launchers  in  Ukraine. 

Senator  Biden.  With  multiple  warheads  on  each  of  those? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  used  to  have  those  figures  in  my  head.  Let  us 
get  them  right. 

Senator  Biden.  I  think  it  is  6  and  10,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  believe  that  is  it.  It  is  certainly  10  on  the  SS- 
24's.  And  in  addition,  there  are  some  bombers  still  remaining  in 
Ukraine,  which  we  assume — well,  there  is  no  question  that  they 
have  nuclear  weapons  associated  with  them.  The  exact  character 
and  numbers  we  are  not  certain  of,  and  certainly,  the  details  I 
would  have  to  do  in  executive  session. 

Senator  Biden.  Are  there  any  tactical  weapons  left? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  They  have  all  been  withdrawn  in  accordance 
with  the  obligations  that  were  undertaken  earlier  on. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  are  the  SS-24's  and  SS-19's  that  we  are 
aware  of  still  in  place?  Are  any  of  them  still  targeted  on  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Well,  we  do  not  know  exactly  where  they  are  tar- 
geted. 

Senator  Biden.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  targeting  has 
changed,  do  we? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  targeting  has 
changed. 
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Senator  BlDEN.  And  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  they  were  tar- 
geted on  us? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  They  were  target  on  the  United  States.  As  a 
technical  matter,  some  of  them  may  well  be  targeted  on  Western 
Europe,  but  that  is  another  issue. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes,  on  Western  Europe.  Now,  do  we  know  which 
forces  are  physically  guarding  the  nuclear  weapons  facilities?  Are 
they  Ukrainian  forces? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  It  depends.  Let  me  answer  that  this  way  in  open 
session.  We  believe  that  the  basic  prechange  command  structure  is 
essentially  still  in  place.  That  is  that  the  people  who  are  in  the 
launch  control  facilities  who  do  the  day-to-day  support,  care,  and 
feeding  of  the  missiles,  report  to  a  central  authority  in  Moscow. 

Some  of  those  officers  and  soldiers  have  taken  oaths  to  the 
Ukrainian  State.  In  addition,  the  basic  army  in  the  Ukraine  is,  of 
course,  now  a  Ukrainian  Army,  and  the  facilities  are,  in  some 
sense,  guarded — in  perhaps  two  senses  of  the  word  guard — from 
the  inside  and  outside,  by  those  forces. 

Senator  BlDEN.  One  of  the  things  that  confuses  people  who  ap- 
proach me,  including  some  of  my  colleagues,  and  maybe  Senator 
Lugar  has  had  the  same  experience,  is  a  discussion  about  nuclear 
weapons  in  Ukraine  in  terms  of  the  practical  question  of  who,  if 
they  decide  to  launch  one,  has  the  power,  the  physical  power,  to  do 
so? 

My  understanding,  from  having  been  educated  by  you  years  ago 
on  such  matters,  is  that  there  is  a  requirement  to  have  launch 
codes.  Without  those  codes,  you  have  to  come  up  with  an  entirely 
new  approach  and  system  that  allows  you  to  control  that  weaponry 
and  actually  activate  it. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  important  for  us  to  understand 
is,  who  controls  those  codes?  Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  one  needs  a  launch  code  in  order  to  set  the  devil  off.  And  if 
that  is  correct,  who  has  those  codes,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  As  I  said,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the  com- 
mand system  is  centralized  in  Moscow. 

Senator  BlDEN.  By  command  system,  we  mean  those  with  the  ca- 
pability to  launch  a  missile? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  To  go  beyond  saying  that  we  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem that  was  in  place  before  and  which  is  centered  in  Moscow  con- 
tinues to  be  in  place,  I  do  not  think  I  can  go  beyond  that  in  open 
session. 

I  should  say,  and  it  is  a  fundamental  point,  that  Ukrainian  offi- 
cials deny,  and  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  challenge  this,  that 
their  objective  is — they  do  not  seek  operational  control,  the  ability 
to  launch  the  weapon.  They  do  seek  what  they  call  administrative 
control. 

Senator  BlDEN.  And  what  do  they  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  As  near  as  we  can  figure  out,  what  they  mean 
by  administrative  control  is  they  pick  the  officers,  they  own  the 
physical  objects  which  are  in  Ukraine.  The  Ukrainian  flag,  in  their 
view,  should  fly  over  the  installation.  That  kind  of  thing. 

Senator  Biden.  Is  that  a  distinction?  With  or  without  a  dif- 
ference, in  terms  of  being  able  to  make  them  fly? 
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Mr.  Slocombe.  We  understand  it  to  be,  and  we  believe  it  is,  a 
distinction  with  an  important  difference,  that  it  is  the  difference 
between  having  the  loyalty  and  the  ownership  claim.  Ownership 
appears  to  be  a  big  issue  to  both  sides,  with  respect  to  these  weap- 
ons, the  distinction  between  ownership  and  the  ability  to  fire  the 
weapons. 

One  of  the  consistent  themes  of  the  Ukrainian  officers  whom  we 
spoke  to  was,  to  go  back  to  your  question  about  who  they  are  tar- 
geted on,  they  do  not  want  these  weapons  targeted  on  anybody. 

Senator  Biden.  Which  gets  me  to  the  second  point.  As  we  try  to 
flesh  out  what  is  at  stake  here  in  terms  of  the  possession  of  and 
ultimately  the  control  of  these  weapons,  you  made  reference  in 
your  statement  that  you  believe  Ukrainian  security  is  not  enhanced 
by  accommodating  the  desire  of  some  within  the  Parliament  for  ad- 
ministrative control  over  nuclear  weaponry.  That  does  not  enhance 
their  power. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  SS-24's  and  SS-19's  were  designed  to 
fly  distances  that  exceed  what  would  be  necessary  for  Ukraine  to 
use  them  against  Russia.  So  in  fact,  they  are  not  the  most  useful 
weapons  to  act  as  a  deterrent  against  Russia. 

If  Ukraine  were  to  gain  positive  operational  control  of  the 
ICBM's  on  its  soil,  the  question  seems  to  be  whether  those  weapons 
would  have  sufficient  value  to  the  Ukrainians.  There  remains  a 
question  about  whether  these  long-range  ICBM's  could  be  launched 
at  any  targets  in  Russia  other  than  the  Russian  Far  East.  Can  you 
comment  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Let  me  put  it  this  way:  On  the  purely  hypo- 
thetical assumption  that  they  were  under  real  effective  operational 
general  control  of  Ukraine,  I  would  not  bet  the  farm  on  the  propo- 
sition that  they  could  not  hit  a  lot  of  interesting  targets,  including 
those  much  close  than  eastern  Siberia. 

Senator  Biden.  In  other  words,  you  are  saying  that  you  think 
they  could? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  There  is,  as  you  are  alluding  to,  there  is  a  con- 
troversy over  the  minimum  range  of  the  missiles  as  they  are  now 
configured.  That  is  a  controversy  of  some  important  technical  inter- 
est, and  in  the  short  term  it  might  have  some  inhibition  on  the 
flexibility  of  targeting. 

I  think  the  reasons  that  acquiring  nuclear  weapons  for  Ukraine 
or  acquiring  a  nuclear  force  for  Ukraine  is  not  in  Ukraine's  security 
interest,  does  not  have  centrally  to  do  with  any  limitations  real  or 
supposed  on  the  capacity  of  those  weapons.  It  has  more  to  do  with 
two  problems. 

One  is  the  fundamental  one  of  the  kind  of  relationship  Ukraine 
is  going  to  have  with  Russia  in  the  long  term.  If  that  relationship 
is  going  to  be  one  to  which  nuclear  weapons  would  be  relevant, 
Ukraine  is  in  a  bad  way  anyway.  That  is,  if  they  assume  a  relation- 
ship of  a  kind  of  unrelenting  hostility  to  which  nuclear  weapons  are 
relevant  as  a  source  of  deterrence,  the  kind  of  relationship  we  had 
with  Russia  during — with  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  cold  war, 
then  their  security  is  not  in  very  good  shape  anyway. 

The  second  is  the  problem  of  getting  from  here  to  there. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Slocombe.  I  think  it  is  probably  true  that  if  you  assume  es- 
sentially unlimited  resources,  unlimited  access,  and  unlimited  time, 
almost  all  technical  problems  can,  as  a  theoretical  matter  can  be 
overcome.  But  the  assumption  of  unlimited  access  and  unlimited 
time  and  unlimited  resources  are  none  of  them  true.  There  is  a  se- 
rious problem  about  what  the  Russians  would  do  if  they  saw 
Ukraine  moving  toward  not  simply  arguments  about  flying  flags 
and  who  signs  paychecks  and  stuff  like  that,  but  about  really  try- 
ing to  build  a  nuclear  force.  That  would  create,  to  put  it  mildly,  a 
short-term  problem  about  the  relations  between  Russia  and 
Ukraine  which  would  be  pretty  serious  for  everybody. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  let  me  conclude  my  round  here  with  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Ambassador.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Ambassador,  there 
may  be  two  reasons  why  our  argument  for  Ukrainian  denu- 
clearization is  weakened  by  the  collective  and  individual  behavior 
of  the  West  and  the  United  States. 

One  is  that  the  West,  acting  in  what  I  consider  to  be  pathetic 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  collective  security  and  of  the  U.S. 
Security  Council  resolution  on  Bosnia,  could  not  offer  assurances  to 
the  Ukrainian  Government  that  might  give  them  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity. The  Security  Council  has  not  done  itself  proud  thus  far,  and 
some  of  the  same  principles  are  at  stake. 

As  you  have  indicated  in  the  past,  President  Yeltsin  has  a  prob- 
lem not  only  with  the  former  apparatchiks,  the  reds,  but  the 
browns.  And  the  browns  are  very  concerned  about  Russians  who 
live  outside  of  the  border  of  Russia,  of  whom  a  significant  number 
live  in  Ukraine.  And  the  principle  that  we  have,  as  a  Nation  and 
as  the  Western  world,  to  be  established  in  Bosnia — is  that  the 
world  will  not  act  to  stop  the  inappropriate  behavior  of  uniting  and 
defining  nationhood  based  on  race  and  ethnicity,  which  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  in  Bosnia.  I  would  not  think  that  would  allow 
you  to  be  very  well  received  when  you  attempt  to  muster  assur- 
ances that  the  U.N.  Security  Council  might  play  a  part  in  assuring 
Ukrainian  security. 

Second,  the  apparent  plan  of  the  administration  to  continue  with 
nuclear  testing,  seems  to  me  to  runs  counter  to  the  effort  that  I  be- 
lieve we  should  be  making  to  minimize  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons 
as  the  currency  for  international  power. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  comment  on  whether  or  not  any  of  your 
counterparts  have  raised  either  of  those  questions  with  you  as  you 
attempt  to  work  out  security  assurances  for  Ukraine  in  response  to 
their  concern  about  Russian  aggression  in  the  past  and  in  the  fu- 
ture? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  certainly  the  case  that 
the  former  Yugoslavia  is  very  much  on  the  minds  of  citizens  of  the 
states  that  make  up  the  former  Soviet  Union.  They  can  see  every 
bit  as  clearly  as  we  can,  and  I  would  suggest,  perhaps,  even  more 
clearly  than  we  can,  the  lessons  that  the  horror  and  tragedy  in 
Yugoslavia  hold  for  the  rest  of  the  world  and  particularly  for  a  very 
large  country  which  was  under  Communist  rule  for  a  long  time,  a 
multiethnic  Communist  state  that  has  now  broken  up  into  inde- 
pendent states. 

The  lesson  that  they  derive  and  that  we  certainly  feel  they 
should  derive  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  principles 
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of  sovereignty,  independence,  and  territorial  integrity  be  observed 
by  all  the  states  in  the  region;  that  the  United  States,  as  a  global 
leader,  do  what  it  can  to  reinforce  those  principles.  And  another 
lesson,  of  course,  that  we  hope  very  much  they  are  learning,  and 
many  of  our  interlocutors  indicate  they  have  studied  closely,  is  the 
importance  of  observing  the  rights  of  all  nationality  groups  within 
the  borders  of  these  new  states. 

On  the  question  of  nuclear  testing,  as  you  know,  of  course,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Clinton  administration  has  not  yet  announced  a  de- 
cision on  this.  But  when  that  decision  is  made,  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  reflect  a  careful  balance  between  our  nonproliferation  goals 
and  the  risk  of  relying  on  our  nuclear  deterrence  without  being 
able  to  test  if  there  is  deemed  to  be  such  a  risk.  I  do  not  want  to 
prejudge  or  hint  a  prediction  which  I  am  not  making  of  what  the 
decision  will  be. 

But,  having  mentioned  nonproliferation,  let  me  just  add  an  addi- 
tional point.  It  really  echoes  and  reinforces  one  that  Mr.  Slocombe 
made.  And  that  is  that  a  strong  argument  for  a  nonnuclear 
Ukraine  is  that  there  is,  indeed,  a  global  issue  here.  And  the  global 
issue  is  the  future  of  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  the  non- 
proliferation  regime. 

It  is  our  concern  that  if  Ukraine,  contrary  to  the  assurances  we 
repeatedly,  and  indeed  recently,  have  from  its  leadership,  were  to 
try  to  become  a  nuclear  weapons  state,  that  would  put  under  great 
stress,  and  indeed,  in  jeopardy,  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  There 
would  be  implications  throughout  the  region  and  throughout  the 
world,  which  would  be  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Ukraine  it- 
self, as  well  as  to  other  states  in  the  region. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador.  Senator  Lugar. 

Senator  Lugar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador  Talbott  and  Secretary  Slocombe,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  also  to  just  bring  up  to  speed  on  the  record  how  things 
are  going  with  the  highly  enriched  uranium  negotiations.  You 
touched  upon  that,  Ambassador  Talbott,  in  your  testimony.  But 
just  as  background  for  this,  in  my  visitation  with  Ukrainians,  they, 
at  first,  of  course,  cooperated  readily,  and  we  are  grateful  that  that 
was  the  case,  to  ship  tactical  nuclear  weapons  into  Russia,  into  the 
storage  situations  that  are  there  now.  And  some  of  those  weapons 
were  in  the  process  of  being  destroyed,  and  the  highly  enriched 
uranium  extracted  from  them. 

Now,  the  agreement  that  the  United  States  proposed  to  Russia 
was  to  purchase  all  of  the  highly  enriched  uranium  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  tactical  weapons  and  hopefully  from  the  strategic 
weapons  as  they  are  destroyed,  and  to  work  out  a  revenue-sharing 
agreement  with  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  Belarus.  And  the  agree- 
ment could  be  a  lucrative  one  for  all  four  states.  And  some  would 
point  out  that,  given  the  struggles  that  we  have  had  to  think  of 
ways  in  which  moneys  could  be  available  to  those  four  states  in  a 
timely  way  as  well  as  over  time,  this  particular  agreement  offers 
as  much  promise  as  almost  anything  else  that  we  might  be  doing. 

The  problem  has  been  the  lack  of  agreement  between  the  four 
states  as  to  what  the  revenue-sharing  principle  ought  to  be,  as  well 
as  the  continuation  of  our  own  negotiations  in  the  Department  of 
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Energy  with  Russia  over  the  price  and  the  terms,  which  are  impor- 
tant. 

At  some  point,  as  much  as  $7  billion  has  been  mentioned  over 
a  course  of  20  years.  So  it  is  an  agreement  of  some  consequence. 

Now,  I  would  just  add  that  most  people  in  the  United  States  are 
vaguely  aware  of  this  negotiation,  but  most  of  my  constituencies, 
as  I  have  discussed  it,  are  surprised  both  in  terms  of  the  mag- 
nitude, as  well  as  the  possibilities;  namely,  that  all  the  highly  en- 
riched uranium  from  these  weapons  might  come  from  Russia  to  the 
United  States,  be  natured  and  be  used  by  our  energy  companies  in 
a  private  way  in  the  United  States  to  provide  energy. 

All  I  want,  I  suppose,  today  is  to  bring  everyone  up  to  date  on 
how  all  of  this  stands.  Because,  clearly,  because  of  the  dollar 
amounts  involved  for  the  United  States,  plus  the  other  four,  as  well 
as  the  technical  arrangements  of  revenue  sharing  and  the  diplo- 
macy involved,  it  is  complex  but  important  to  bring  on  the  record. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  I  will  try 
to  be  responsive  to  your  question. 

If  you  and  the  chairman  would  permit,  I  have  a  colleague  with 
me  today  who,  since  we  have  an  extra  chair  and  microphone, 
maybe  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  let  him  join  me  at  the  witness 
table. 

Senator  Biden.  Surely. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  This  is  Dr.  Eric  Edelman,  my  deputy  re- 
sponsible for  these  and,  indeed,  other  matters.  I  suspect  also  that 
Mr.  Slocombe  will  have  something  to  say  on  this  subject.  But,  be- 
fore getting  into  further  detail,  let  me  make  two  general  observa- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  let  me  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  you  did  men- 
tion the  two  other  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  that  have 
or  have  had  strategic  nuclear  weapons  on  their  territory,  and  just 
say  a  couple  of  words  about  them.  That  is,  Kazakhstan  and 
Belarus.  Kazakhstan,  which  Dr.  Edelman  and  I  visited  in  the 
course  of  our  recent  trip,  has  already  ratified  the  START  I  Treaty. 
And  the  President  of  Kazakhstan,  Mr.  Nazarbayev,  assured  us  that 
the  Parliament  of  Kazakhstan  will  accede  to  the  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  this  fall,  which,  of  course,  is  very  heartening. 

Belarus  is  even  further  along  in  the  direction  that  we  feel  serves 
its  interests,  as  well  as  the  regions  and,  indeed,  the  globe.  It  has 
ratified  START  I,  acceded  to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  and  we 
hope  in  the  near  future  will  deposit  the  instruments  of  accession 
to  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  with  the  signatory  states.  And  the 
head  of  state  of  Belarus,  Mr.  Shushkevich,  will  be  in  Washington 
shortly  for  meetings  at  the  highest  level  of  this  Government. 

You  put  the  question  to  me  about  highly  enriched  uranium  so 
succinctly  and  so  comprehensively,  I  really  think  there  is  not  a 
whole  lot  more  for  me  to  say  except  that  I  agree  entirely  with  what 
you  say.  There  are  major  economic  benefits  for  all  of  the  states  that 
we  are  talking  about  here.  And  these  are  states,  after  all,  which 
are  desperately  in  need  of  hard  currency. 

I  have  to  be  somewhat  circumspect,  among  other  things,  because 
I  was  speaking  in  the  future  tense  here,  but  my  impression  is  that 
significant  progress  has  been  made  recently  toward  an  agreement 
on  the  pricing  and  the  sharing  of  the  profits  from  the  HEU.  And 
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one  point  that  we  have  made  in  our  contacts  with  all  of  the  parties 
is  that  this  is  a  huge  benefit  to  them,  and  it  should  constitute  a 
big  incentive  for  them  to  come  to  agreement. 

And,  of  course,  because  it  is  our  money,  Senator,  that  is  involved 
here,  we  very  much  have  a  place  at  the  table  in  these  discussions. 

Dr.  Edelman.  Senator,  I  would  only  add  two  things  to  what  Am- 
bassador Talbott  has  already  just  said,  which  are  that  there  are 
two  encouraging  signs  that  I  think  we  have  seen,  both  in  our  dis- 
cussions and  publicly,  with  various  parties.  One  is  that  all  the 
sides  appear  to  now  realize  what  you  articulated  so  well  in  your 
question,  which  is  that  there  are  immense  benefits  to  moving  for- 
ward with  an  agreement.  They  now  seem  to  have  taken  that  on 
board  and  are  factoring  that  into  their  own  discussions. 

The  second  is  that  in  the  press  conference  after  the  Kravchuk- 
Yeltsin  summit,  President  Kravchuk  said  that  he  had  obtained 
from  President  Yeltsin  recognition  by  Russia  of  Ukraine's  right  to 
get  the  economic  benefit  from  the  HEU  in  the  weapons  that  would 
be  removed  from  Ukrainian  territory  and  dismantled. 

So  I  think  those  are  both  positive  and  encouraging  signs  on  that 
score. 

Senator  Lugar  [presiding].  Well,  that  certainly  is  a  positive  sign, 
that  press  conference.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  throughout  Ukraine, 
officials  have  known  about  the  revenue-sharing  thing,  but  not  un- 
derstood the  enormity  of  it.  I  can  remember  in  conversations  Sen- 
ator Nunn  and  I  had  with  President  Kravchuk  at  a  press  con- 
ference that  he  called  in  his  office  in  an  impromptu  way  after  our 
meeting.  He  stressed,  because  he,  himself,  I  think,  had  made  a  dis- 
covery of  the  potential  enormity  of  what  is  involved,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  percentage  for  Ukraine  will  be,  whether  it  will  be  10  per- 
cent or  15  percent  or  what  have  you,  but  if  you  are  talking  about 
$7  billion,  this  comes  to  $1  billion.  This  is  substantially  more 
money  than  has  been  discussed  in  any  agreement  or  economic  situ- 
ation. 

And,  as  Ambassador  Talbott  said,  it  is  our  money.  But  the  ac- 
counting for  this,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  Department  of  Energy 
will  be  able  to  make  sales  to  private  industry  in  this  country,  so 
it  becomes  a  wash.  That  is  an  important  factor,  likewise.  It  is  not 
an  outlay  of  foreign  assistance  in  a  different  guise.  This  becomes 
a  commercial  transaction,  although  one  of  great  strategic  and  safe- 
ty significance  to  the  world. 

Now,  the  other  problem,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is  that  President 
Kravchuk,  as  well  as  President  Nazarbayev,  and  to  some  extent  the 
Belarussians,  felt  that  in  the  urgency  to  move  all  the  tactical  weap- 
ons to  Russia,  which  we  certainly  encouraged  and  which  was  in 
their  best  interest,  I  believe,  that  they  sometimes  feel  that  they 
have  been  had.  That  somehow  something  happened  there,  some- 
thing of  value  escaped  them. 

And  one  of  the  problems  seems  to  be  in  addition  to  the  strategic 
interests  of  some  officials  in  those  countries  that  wanted  to  retain 
nuclear  weapons,  there  is  a  lingering  thought  that  somehow  they 
have  not  received  value  for  what  they  gave  up,  and  are  looking  for 
value  for  whatever  remains. 

Now,  there  are,  as  I  am  certain  all  of  you  who  have  visited 
Ukraine  have  found,  persons  who  really  do  not  believe  in  their 
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heart  of  hearts  that  nuclear  weapons  are  of  great  value  to  the 
country,  but  they  believe  they  have  something  of  value.  And  they 
want  us  to  recognize  that.  And  this  is  why  I  underline  again,  and 
I  compliment  you  on  moving  along,  this  agreement.  Because,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  it  speaks  to  several  questions  that  are  outstand- 
ing in  terms  of  the  confidence  the  Ukraine  or  Belarus  or 
Kazakhstan  has  in  us  as  a  good  party  in  trying  to  facilitate  some- 
thing that  was  of  benefit  to  everyone,  as  well  as  to  the  world  at 
a  time  of  near  anarchy  in  some  portions  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
independence  movement  occurred  and  the  Red  army  was  less  sta- 
ble. 

So  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  simply  to  underline  again  the 
importance  of  this. 

I  have  no  further  questions,  and  Senator  Biden,  our  chairman, 
will  be  returning  from  voting,  and  I  shall  need  to  leave  to  do  my 
duty.  So,  for  the  moment,  I  will  call  a  temporary  recess,  probably 
for  no  more  than  3  or  5  minutes,  and  then  the  hearing  will  con- 
tinue. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Biden  [presiding].  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  as  you  and  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  indicated  time  and  again,  we  believe  that  Ukraine 
should  live  up  to  its  commitment  made  in  the  Lisbon  protocol  to 
ratify  the  START  Treaty  and  to  join  the  Non -Proliferation  Treaty 
as  a  nonnuclear  state. 

The  implication  is  that  the  Ukrainian  Constitution  and  present 
form  of  government  works  the  same  way  ours  does.  For  the  record, 
can  any  of  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  there  is  a  requirement  under 
Ukrainian  law  that  the  Parliament  ratify  the  agreement  made  and 
signed  in  Lisbon  by  the  Ukrainian  Government  officials?  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  such  requirement,  but  there  may 
be.  Is  there  a  legal  requirement  under  the  existing  mechanisms? 

And  if  you  do  not  know  the  answer  now,  I  would  appreciate  if 
you  could  submit  it  in  writing  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  One  of  the  things  I  learned  in  practice  was  not 
to  quote  statutes  from  memory.  I  will  check  my  recollection  of  the 
Ukrainian  Constitution  and  we  will  give  you  an  answer  for  the 
record. 

Senator  Biden.  I  do  not  know  the  answer.  That  is  why  I  am  ask- 
ing you  the  question.  I  should,  but  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Maybe  one  of  my  colleagues  knows  the  answer. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Having  not  been  in  legal  practice,  I  am 
perhaps  more  reckless,  but  my  impression  is  certainly  the  same, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  a  matter  of  parliamentary  prerogative, 
which  the  Parliament,  the  Rada,  has  not  chosen  to  exercise  yet. 
And  our  hope  is,  of  course,  that  it  will.  And  the  assurances  we  have 
from  the  executive  branch,  which  is  the  branch  of  the  Ukrainian 
Government  with  which  we  have  direct  dealings  and  with  which  we 
negotiate,  that  the  executive  branch  continues  to  assure  us  that 
even  in  this  time  of  some  political  unsettlement  in  Ukraine,  they 
are  confident  that  ratification  and  accession  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Senator,  could  I  comment  a  little  more  on  that? 

Senator  Biden.  Please. 
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Mr.  Slocombe.  My  understanding  of  the  position  of  the  previous 
administration  and  of  this  is  that  obligations  that  were  assumed  in 
the  Lisbon  protocol  are  obligations  of  Ukraine  as  a  state  and  are 
not  subject  to  whatever  the  process  under  Ukrainian  law  and  con- 
stitutional practice  for  ratification — are  not  subject  to  that  process. 
It  is  an  international  obligation  of  Ukraine  to  meet  its  obligations 
under  the  Lisbon  protocol. 

Senator  BlDEN.  That  is  my  understanding,  as  well.  But,  as  you 
and  I  both  know,  our  Constitution  preempts  any  international  law 
if  in  fact  it  is  not  otherwise  authorized. 

You  are  shaking  your  head  no?  That  one  I  am  certain  of.  The  ex- 
ecutive cannot  bind  the  United  States  by  treaty,  absent  adhering 
to  the  constitutional  requirements  under  our  system  of  separated 
powers  to  do  so. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the  same  thing  exists  over  there. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  That  is  the  point  we  will  track  for  you. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Without  predicting  the  outcome,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, of  parliamentary  debate  in  Ukraine,  could  you  describe  the 
various  streams  of  opinion  that  exist  in  the  Ukrainian  Government 
and  Parliament,  both  executive  and  legislative  branches,  about 
what  they  should  or  should  not  do?  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit 
about  the  debate  in  Ukraine  and  in  the  Ukrainian  Parliament  re- 
garding the  commitment  made  in  the  Lisbon  protocol? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Yes,  I  will  try  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  you  would  permit,  perhaps,  if  I  have  satisfied  you  in  my  at- 
tempt to  answer  that  question,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  of 
these  proceedings  a  response  to  a  question  that  Senator  Lugar  put 
to  us  before  he  had  to  leave  and  vote,  because  it  is  on  an  important 
issue. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes,  without  objection,  we  will. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  All  right,  I  would  like  to  do  that. 

In  two  of  the  three  visits  that  I  have  made  to  Kiev  in  the  last 
month  and,  indeed,  in  conversations  that  I  have  had  with  Ukrain- 
ian colleagues  and  visitors  here  in  Washington,  and  in  my  study 
of  the  fairly  voluminous  reporting  that  the  Government  has  made 
available  to  me,  I  have  asked  myself  exactly  the  question  that  you 
are  putting  to  me. 

Now,  of  course,  this  kind  of  categorization  always  runs  the  risk 
of  oversimplifying  a  bit,  but  I  will  take  that  risk.  I  would  say  that 
there  are  basically  three  views  that  are  reflected  in  the  Parliament. 

The  first  of  those  views  is  the  one  that  is  closest  to  our  own  and 
the  one  that  Mr.  Slocombe  and  I  have  tried  to  articulate  here  this 
afternoon.  And  that  is  that  the  national  interest  of  Ukraine  mili- 
tates in  favor  of  prompt  and  complete  fulfillment  of  the  Lisbon  pro- 
tocols. That  is,  it  is  not  in  Ukraine's  national  interest  to  aspire  to 
being  a  nuclear  weapons  state.  And  the  argumentation  for  that 
parallels  the  argumentation  that  we  have  given  you  here  today  and 
that  you  obviously  share. 

The  second  school  of  thought,  as  it  were,  is  that  eventually  these 
weapons  should  be  dismantled,  and  they  are,  over  the  coming  pe- 
riod, going  to  be  a  wasting  asset.  But  as  long  as  they  are  on 
Ukrainian  territory  and  operational,  they  have  a  value  in  two 
forms.  They  represent  leverage  in  the  request  and,  indeed,  require- 
ments that  many  Ukrainians  feel  for  what  they  call  security  guar- 
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antees,  what  we  prefer  to  call  security  assurances;  and,  second, 
they  have  monetary  value.  And  perhaps  both  of  these  values  are 
going  up  the  longer  they  hold  on  to  the  weapons. 

So,  to  put  it  very  simply,  they  are  holding  on  to  them  as  bargain- 
ing chips. 

And  then  there  is  a  third  view,  which  one  hears  expressed  with 
particular  vociferousness  on  the  part  of  some  Ukrainian  par- 
liamentarians with  whom  Secretary  Aspin  and  I  have  met.  And 
that  is  that  Ukraine  needs  nuclear  weapons,  pure  and  simple.  That 
it  needs  nuclear  weapons  for  the  classic  reasons  of  deterrence  and 
security.  And,  obviously,  we  feel  that  that  view  is  profoundly  mis- 
taken. And  our  hope,  of  course,  is  that  it  will  not  prevail. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Well,  as  you  probably  know,  in  the  current  issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Prof.  John  Meerscheimer  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  articulates  that  view,  a  case  for  a  nuclear-armed  Ukraine, 
which  he  contends  would  contribute  to  a  stable  balance  of  power 
between  Russia  and  Ukraine.  For  argument's  sake,  why  is  that  in- 
correct? And  I  ask  both  of  you  that  question. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Yes.  To  fully  answer  your  question,  I 
would,  I  think,  be  a  bit  redundant.  I  think  the  editors  of  Foreign 
Affairs  balanced  Professor  Meerscheimer's  article  with  another 
piece  by  an  equally  respected  academic  expert  on  these  matters, 
Prof.  Steven  Miller,  who  does  make  the  counterargument.  And  the 
counterargument  basically  reflects  what  Mr.  Slocombe  and  I  have 
argued  here.  And  that  is  that  the  retention  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  have  a  highly  provocative  and  unsettling  and  destabilizing 
effect  on  the  region.  It  would  jeopardize  the  arms  control  regime. 

Senator  Biden.  Why  would  it  have  a  destabilizing  effect?  I  agree 
with  you  fully,  but  I  think  we  should  explain  for  the  record  why 
it  would  have  such  a  provocative  and  destabilizing  effect. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  basics  of  the 
recent  past  here.  An  extraordinary  thing  happened  on  Christmas 
Day  1991.  And  that  is  this  Leviathan,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  ceased  to  exist.  It  was  a  giant  state,  musclebound,  and 
a  very  unhappy  state  in  many  ways.  So  unhappy  that  it  died,  as 
such.  But  it  died  very  suddenly.  And  it  left  bits  and  pieces,  as  it 
were,  the  detritus  of  empire  all  over  its  own  territory.  And  that 
took  various  forms. 

It  took  the  form  of  Soviet  military  units  who  were  stationed  out- 
side of  Russia  proper  and  who  were  not  welcome  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  non-Russian  new  independent  states.  And  that  of 
course  has  also  been  a  difficult  issue,  both  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  American  Government.  But  perhaps  the  most  se- 
rious and  dangerous  pieces  of  empire  left  strewn  all  over  that  vast 
part  of  the  map  were  the  nuclear  weapons. 

While  you  were  away,  Senator  Lugar  referred  to  the  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  which  were  in  various  republics.  There  were  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons  in  four  of  the  republics,  Russia,  Kazakhstan, 
Belarus,  and  Ukraine.  The  proposition  was  quickly  established  and 
agreed  to  by  all  parties — and  that  is  something  that  I  stress  here — 
that  while  there  were  to  be  15  successor  states  to  the  old  Soviet 
Union — and  of  course  we  put  the  three  Baltic  States  in  a  special 
category  because  we  have  never  acknowledged  that  they  were  le- 
gitimately part  of  the  Soviet  Union — that  while  there  were  sud- 
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denly  15  truly  free  and  independent  states,  there  was  only  to  be 
one  nuclear-armed  country  among  them,  and  that  was  Russia. 

The  argumentation  for  that  was  that  if  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  mean  that  you  had  four  nuclear  states  where  pre- 
viously you  had  had  one,  it  would  have  a  very  effect  on  the  attempt 
of  the  international  community  to  keep  nuclear  weapons  prolifera- 
tion under  control,  and  also  it  would  exacerbate  relations  between 
and  among  those  four  states  and  create  instability  in  the  region. 

The  point  I  would  make  in  conclusion  is  that  Ukraine  itself  ac- 
cepted that  proposition  when  it  became  a  signatory  to  the  Lisbon 
protocol.  And  we  use  the  word  in  this  administration  "partnership." 
We  want  partnership  with  all  of  the  states  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  notably  including  Ukraine.  One  way  we  define  partnership 
is  a  willingness  to  carry  out  international  commitments.  And  we 
think  this  is  a  very  important  test  of  Ukraine's  standing  as  our 
new  partner. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Slocombe,  do  you  have  any  comment? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  confess  I  have  not  read  the  articles,  either  one 
of  them.  But  it  seems  to  me,  to  answer  your  question,  that  the 
problems — we  have  to  look  at  two  aspects.  One  is  assume  somehow 
a  steady  state  in  which  Ukraine  not  only  is  in  the  process  of 
denuclearizing  and  asserts  various  ownership  claims  and  has  nega- 
tive controls  of  various  kinds,  but  a  situation  in  which  they  really 
try  to — Ambassador  Talbott's  third  group. 

The  first  thing  it  does  is  it  would  ensure  that  there  would  be  a 
hostile  relationship  between  Ukraine  and  Russia  for  the  reasons 
that  I  identified.  That  is  a  way  of  guaranteeing  that  Ukraine  would 
have  the  one  thing  which  is  most  important  for  it  to  avoid  provok- 
ing for  itself  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  relations  with  Russia,  its 
biggest  neighbor. 

The  second  is  it  would  promote  proliferation  in  the  area  not  only 
of  nuclear  weapons,  but  in  several  ways.  It  seems  to  me,  at  a  mini- 
mum, it  would  interfere  with  Russian  reductions.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  call  into  question  the  whole  system  of  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  arms  control,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  us, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  Ukraine. 

And,  third,  just  speaking  as  an  analyst,  Ukraine  would  face  the 
familiar  problems  of  deterrence  with  a  small  limited-capability  nu- 
clear force,  facing  a  potentially  overwhelming  conventional  capabil- 
ity. Ukraine  is  not — well,  in  thinking  about  nonproliferation  issues, 
I  like  to  identify  what  I  call  the  Masada  States,  Israel,  arguably 
Taiwan,  maybe  North  Korea,  maybe  South  Korea,  that  can  plau- 
sibly make  the  argument  that  they  face  threats  to  their  very  na- 
tional existence  which  they  cannot  cope  with  in  any  other  way,  and 
therefore  they  will  think  about  getting  nuclear  weapons. 

Taiwan  is  a  good  example  of  a  country  that  could  have  come  er- 
roneously to  that  conclusion,  but  sensibly  decided  not  to.  North 
Korea,  we  have  questions  of  whether  they  are  going  to  do  that. 

The  Ukraine  has  a  lot  of  problems,  but  probably  that  is  not  its 
problem.  Small  nuclear  forces  may  be  OK  as  an  argument  that  if 
we  go  down  we  will  take  a  couple  of  million  Russians  with  us.  One 
of  the  problems  about  these  countries  being  free  countries  now  is 
that  now  every  possible  opinion  is  held  by  somebody  in  all  of  these 
countries  on  all  of  these  matters.  No  doubt  there  are  people  who 
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think  that  is  the  problem.  I  do  not  think  even  Ukrainians  who  are 
understandably  very,  very  skeptical  of  Russian  intentions,  think 
that  is  quite  the  issue. 

So  that,  in  a  sense,  if  there  is  a  military  problem  of  relationships 
with  Russia,  which,  probably,  from  their  point  of  view,  there  is,  a 
small  nuclear  force  is  not  the  answer  to  that.  I  can  understand  why 
they  might  reach  other  conclusions,  but  that  is  the  reason  I  would 
not  reach  that  conclusion. 

And,  second,  there  is,  as  I  said,  the  fundamental  problem  that 
they  cannot  assume  that  they  would  get  to  the  steady  state,  that 
they  would  automatically  have  a  nice,  secure,  well-tested,  well-con- 
trolled, well-maintained — of  course,  there  are  also  issues  of  cost, 
whether  they  are  going  to  get  it — force.  The  process  of  getting 
there,  of  doing  all  of  the  various  quite  complicated  things  that 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  real  militarily  capable  force — I  do  not 
want  to  put  words  in  anybody's  mouth,  but  they  would  have  the 
most  profoundly — they  would  create  the  most  perverse  set  of  incen- 
tives for  the  Russians  in  trying  to  do  that. 

Senator  Biden.  In  the  near  term? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  In  the  near  term,  which  might  be  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  It  is  not  20  minutes  or  20  days. 

Senator  Biden.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  And,  furthermore,  it  would  make  vastly  more  dif- 
ficult the  creation  of  what  is  Ukraine's  best  long-term  security  as- 
surance, which  is  building  Ukraine  into  a  broader  system  of  a  Eu- 
rope-wide arrangement  under  which  force  and  the  threat  of  force 
are  not  instruments  of  national  policy. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  happen  to  think  you  are  right,  but  there 
are  differing  opinions,  so  I  think  it  important  to  speak  to  that.  The 
past  is  prologue.  But,  as  the  argument  follows,  there  will  never  be 
a  time  in  the  foreseeable  future  when  Ukraine  can  trust  Russia  not 
to  have  aggressive  designs  on  all  or  parts  of  Ukraine. 

The  argument  continues  from  there:  Russia  is  an  unstable  gov- 
ernment. An  unstable  government,  the  future  of  which  is  unknown. 
And  there  is  the  prospect  that  the  radical  nationalists  will  prevail, 
and  it  is  a  prospect  as  real  as  that  that  potential  democratic  influ- 
ence will  hopefully  prevail. 

And,  last,  there  is  no  ability  to  rely  on  the  New  World  Order,  be- 
cause there  is  none.  There  is  no  world  order.  The  United  States 
does  not  have  the  backbone  to  stand  up  when  necessary  to  main- 
tain or  create  a  New  World  Order.  And  the  Europeans  have  a  his- 
tory of  never  moving  in  a  timely  fashion  to  prevent  catastrophe  on 
the  continent. 

Therefore,  the  only  thing  that  will  keep  Ukraine  secure  while 
Russia  hopefully  wobbles  toward  stability  and  the  world  realizes  it 
has  to  have  a  more  unified  approach  to  issues  such  as  sovereignty, 
that  the  only  thing  that  will  keep  them  safe  is,  to  use  your  phrase, 
the  Masada  approach.  The  Russians  will  believe,  that  because  of 
past  relationships,  Ukraine  would  use  those  weapons  to  keep  from 
ever  being  again  in  a  situation  like  they  were  before.  Therefore,  it 
is  credible.  Therefore,  it  is  a  deterrent.  Therefore,  they  should  hang 
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on  to  them  until  there  is  some  substantial  evidence  that  there  is 
a  New  World  Order. 

That  is  the  rationale  I  hear. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  am  sure  that  is  how  the  argument  goes,  and 
it  is  an  argument  which  coheres.  I  think  the  problem,  though,  is 
that  it  is  the  right  question.  It  just  strikes  me  that  the  question 
for  Ukraine,  stepping  back  and  looking  at  it  purely  analytically,  is 
whether  or  not  the  possession  of  what  will  necessarily  be  a  rel- 
atively small,  very  expensive  and  technically  uncertain — at  least 
for  a  long  time — nuclear  force  inherited  from  the  enemy  in  this  pic- 
ture of  the  world  makes  a  contribution  to  Ukrainian  security,  even 
under  the  dire  circumstances  with  which  I  agree,  I  suppose  Ukrain- 
ians have  to  worry  about,  weighed  against  the  clear  costs  to 
Ukrainian  security. 

And  those  costs  include — it  is  a  sort  of  Heisenberg  principle — 
those  costs  include  reinforcing  all  of  the  worst  tendencies  in  Russia 
which  the  policy  is  intended  to  guard  against.  That,  in  some  sense, 
may  be  the  strongest  single  argument. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes,  sir. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  May  I  also  respond? 

Senator  Biden.  Please. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Because  I  realize  that  you  of  course  were 
representing  one  possible  view. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  not  a  view  that  I  subscribe  to.  But  I  think 
it  is  an  important  view  to  respond  to. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  do.  I  agree.  I  concur  completely  with 
what  Mr.  Slocombe  has  said. 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  very  important  for  you  to  respond,  as  well. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  The  argument  you  have  alluded  to  may  co- 
here internally,  but  I  do  not  think  it  corresponds  either  to  reality 
or  to  present  trends  or  to  the  principles  guiding  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  administration,  principles  that  I  think  the  Congress  strongly 
supports. 

First  of  all,  I  certainly  do  not  accept  the  view  of  Russia  that  you 
pose  there.  I  think  that  while  obviously  there  are  many  troubles  in 
Russia  today  and  many  uncertainties  about  Russia's  future,  the 
overall  trend  is  indeed  in  the  right  direction.  And  there  has  been 
some  very  encouraging  momentum  in  the  process  of  political  reform 
in  Russia. 

And,  on  that  subject,  I  would  say  that,  clearly,  what  happens  in 
Russia  matters  a  great  deal  to  the  other  former  republics  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  That  is  self-evident.  But  the  converse  is  also  true. 

What  happens  in  the  other  former  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
matters  a  lot  in  its  impact  on  the  Russia  internal  political  situa- 
tion. And  in  no  former  republic  is  that  more  true  than  Ukraine, 
since  it  is  the  largest  and,  of  course,  has  this  substantial  arsenal 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  second  point  that  you  relayed  with  which  I  would  disagree 
profoundly  is  of  course  the  proposition  that  the  United  States  does 
not  have  the  backbone  to  play  a  part  in  building  the  New  World 
Order.  I  would  say  that  now,  more  than  ever,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion and  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  And  it  is  certainly  the  intention 
of  this  administration  to  make  good  on  that  obligation. 
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And  I  would  suggest  that  the  policy  which  Mr.  Slocombe  and  I 
have  been  laying  out  for  you  and  your  colleagues  here  today  is  an 
example  of  how  the  United  States  is  determined  to  play  a  very  ac- 
tive leadership  role  in  trying  to  deal  with  the  difficult  consequences 
of  what  was  basically  a  miraculous  event,  and  that  is  the  end  of 
Soviet  communism. 

The  third  point  with  which  I  would  disagree  is  the  notion  that 
the  New  World  Order  will  be  more  orderly  if  it  is  the  nuclear  age 
version  of  the  law  of  the  jungle,  which  is  implicit,  I  think,  in  that 
view. 

And,  finally,  is  the  notion  that  Russian  fear  of  Ukrainian  nuclear 
weapons  will  be  a  deterrent  on  Russia.  I  think  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  fear  could  lead  to  an  extremely  dangerous  situation  which 
would  qualify,  I  would  say,  as  the  opposite  of  deterrence. 

Senator  Biden.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  move  on.  And  I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  so  long,  but  you 
are  both  so  well  informed  and  there  is  so  much  I  think  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know  about  what  is  at  stake  here.  I  will  ask  you  only 
a  few  more  questions. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  feel  compelled  to  ask  you,  as  a  follow-on  to 
what  you  just  said,  about  another  issue,  one  which  might  constitute 
an  emerging  crisis  in  our  relations  with  Russia.  And  I  refer  to  the 
dispute  surrounding  the  planned  Russian  transfer  to  India  of  ad- 
vanced missile  engines  and  missile  technology.  You  may  be  aware 
that  there  is  a  provision  in  the  Freedom  Support  Act,  one  that 
caused  some  consternation  when  I  authored  it  and  when  it  passed, 
setting  as  one  condition  of  aid  to  any  newly  independent  state,  in- 
cluding Russia,  that  it  be  in  compliance  with  the  Missile  Tech- 
nology Control  Regime,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  has  formally 
committed  itself  to  it. 

Although  the  planned  Russian-Indian  transfer  is  not  scheduled 
to  occur,  as  I  understand  it,  until  next  year,  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, upon  learning  of  the  planned  transfer,  initiated  sanctions 
against  the  relevant  Russian  companies.  And  if  the  sale  goes 
through,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  it  will  trigger  the  condition  in  the 
law  that  I  authored.  And  there  is  a  provision,  a  get-out-of-j ail-free 
card  so  to  speak,  if  the  President  concludes  that  it  should  be  over- 
ridden, he  can  do  so  under  certain  circumstances. 

That  would,  in  turn,  require  either  a  cutoff  of  bilateral  aid,  some- 
thing I  strongly  support,  or  a  Presidential  waiver  on  the  grounds 
of  prevailing  national  interests,  which  would  raise  other  questions, 
I  suspect. 

And  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  this  matter  may  now  be  fester- 
ing into  a  major  issue  and,  indeed,  there  may  be  confrontation  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Washington.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Russian 
Prime  Minister  has  today  postponed  his  planned  trip  to  Washing- 
ton, seemingly  as  a  result  of  this  dispute.  What  comment  do  you 
have  on  this  issue? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me 
in  open  session  to  confine  my  comments  to  some  fairly  general  ob- 
servations for  reasons  that  you  clearly  know  and  reflected  in  the 
way  you  posed  the  questions.  This  is  an  exceedingly  important  and 
delicate  matter,  and  it  is  at  an  important  and  delicate  stage.  I 
would  not  describe  that  condition  as  festering.  I  would  describe  it 
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as  being  a  point  of  intense  consultation,  discussion  and,  indeed,  ne- 
gotiation between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

I  have  sat  in  on  quite  a  bit  of  those  proceedings  this  week.  I  have 
been  very  impressed  by  the  determination,  the  goodwill,  and  the 
professionalism  on  both  sides  of  the  table,  and  the  determination 
on  both  sides  of  the  table  to  reach  a  satisfactory  outcome. 

As  regards  the  Russian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Chernomyrdin's  pro- 
spective visit  to  Washington,  he  will  be  coming  here  as  the  cochair- 
man,  along  with  Vice  President  Gore,  of  a  U.S. -Russian  commission 
on  technological  cooperation,  which  was  established  by  Presidents 
Yeltsin  and  Clinton  in  Vancouver.  There  are  issues  on  the  agenda 
of  that  commission  which  we  feel  and  the  Russians  feel  would  bet- 
ter be  addressed  once  we  have  a  couple  of  other  things  cleared  out 
of  the  way. 

But  it  is  our  hope  that  that  meeting  will  go  ahead  soon  and  will 
be  productive.  It  is,  after  all,  not  to  be  a  negotiating  session,  but 
it  is  to  be  the  first  meeting  of  the  commission  that  is  going  to  give 
meaning  to  the  word  that  I  used  earlier,  "partnership,"  oetween 
these  two  countries. 

Last,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  put  before  you  this  proposition. 
The  essence  of  both  policymaking  and,  indeed.,  diplomacy  is  often 
to  try  to  reconcile  various  objectives  and  obligations.  We  in  the  ad- 
ministration are  well  aware  of  what  U.S.  law  is  on  this  subject.  The 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  has  particular  reason  to  be 
aware  of  that,  since  he  was  the  cosponsor  of  the  relevant  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  Clinton  administration  also  takes  extremely  seriously  the 
nonproliferation  goals  of  this  country.  President  Clinton,  when  he 
was  running  for  the  presidency,  made  much  of  that  as  an  objective 
of  his  administration.  We  also  take  very  seriously  our  determina- 
tion to  do  everything  we  can  to  support  the  continuation  of  reform 
in  Russia,  a  process  that  we  believe  is  going  forward  in  an  ex- 
tremely admirable  and  promising  way  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Yeltsin. 

And  one  of  the  difficulties  that  President  Yeltsin  has  and,  indeed, 
has  inherited  from  the  old  Soviet  Union,  is  the  problem  of  a  gro- 
tesquely overmilitarized  state  and  economy.  And  an  important  part 
of  Russia  being  able  to  make  the  transition  to  a  modern,  demo- 
cratic, prosperous  state  is  being  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
defense  conversion,  and  getting  away  from  the  reliance  on  the  mili- 
tarized segments  of  the  Russian  economy. 

And  we  are  going  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  our  partnership  with 
Russia  to  help  them  make  that  transition.  But  I  am  afraid  that  is 
all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Well,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  say  more,  because  I 
know  you  are  available  to  us  in  closed  session.  Neither  you,  nor 
your  counterpart,  have  ever  failed  to  inform  us  in  the  appropriate 
forum  of  information  we  have  sought  or  thought  was  important. 

But  I  raise  this  to  make  a  larger  point,  that  while  you  are  nego- 
tiating in  Kiev,  trying  to  get  them  to  move  forward  on  an  issue  that 
is  of  vital  importance,  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States;  and 
while  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  debating  and  not  resolving,  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  continue  nuclear  testing;  and  while  the  Chinese 
continue  a  policy  as  the  rogue  nation,  along  with  Korea,  in  the 
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international  community;  and  while  the  Russians  are  contemplat- 
ing making  it  easier  for  India  to  become  a  more  potent  force  mili- 
tarily, it  seems  to  me,  at  a  minimum,  that  it  complicates  your  job 
when  you  sit  down  in  Kiev  to  make  the  case  that  they  should  be 
responsible  in  fulfilling  their  international  obligations. 

I  think,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  knows  more  about  nuclear  pro- 
liferation and  the  consequences  of  it  than  you  from  your  former  in- 
carnation, your  writings,  and  in  your  capacity  in  your  former  life 
as  a  journalist.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  administration  has  got 
a  pretty  sticky  wicket  here  to  negotiate.  I  do  not  get  a  sense  that 
there  is  a  clear  path  as  to  how  it  should  be  negotiated. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
complicated  business,  but,  in  one  sense,  the  problem  that  you  have 
highlighted  here,  and  that  I  am  not  shedding  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  in  the  specific,  simplifies  the  argument  that  we  are  making  to 
Ukraine  in  the  following  sense. 

Senator  Biden.  No,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  shed  light  on  it. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  I  hope  it  is  apparent  to  our  Ukrainian 
interlocutors  that  we  take  nonproliferation  very  seriously  as  a  goal 
that  we  pursue  in  our  relationship  with  all  states  in  the  region,  in- 
cluding Russia.  So,  it  underscores,  as  it  were,  the  global  and  even- 
handed  nature  of  our  policy. 

Senator  Biden.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  you  may  have  a 
global  problem  of  immense  proportions  and  one  that  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  resolve.  And  when  I  drafted  the  legislation,  I  had  no  illu- 
sions about  what  it  might  force  me  as  an  individual  Senator  to 
confront.  I  see  nothing  that  is  more  important  on  our  agenda  inter- 
nationally and,  in  turn,  at  some  point  domestically,  than  to  see 
Russia  succeed.  Russia's,  failure,  however  we  choose  to  define  fail- 
ure, is  of  enormous  consequence  to  us  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  Russia  with  an  overabundance  of  military 
hardware  and  little  capacity  to  generate  hard  currency  has  enor- 
mous temptation.  We  may  be  placed  between  a  rock  and  a  hard 
place  sooner  than  later  on  this,  and  I  suggest  that  our  policy  to- 
ward China  may  impact  this  as  well. 

I  know  you  are  not  unaware  of  my  overwhelming  dissatisfaction 
with  the  last  administration's  policy  toward  China  and  my  unease 
about  this  administration's  policy  toward  China.  But  I  only  speak 
for  myself,  and  no  one  else  here. 

Let  me  ask  a  couple  of  questions,  and  then  let  you  go.  I  will  sub- 
mit the  rest  in  writing,  because  I  have  trespassed  on  your  time 
maybe  beyond  what  you  anticipated  already. 

Secretary  Slocombe,  last  week,  the  Defense  Ministers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Independent  States  abruptly  dissolved  the  CIS  Joint 
Military  Command,  in  effect,  abandoning  efforts  to  maintain  a  uni- 
fied defense  structure  in  the  CIS.  What  is  your  understanding  of 
the  effect,  if  any,  this  has  had  on  the  command  and  control  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Ukraine  and  other  republics? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  As  of  right  now,  it  is  not  clear  what  effect,  if  any, 
it  will  have.  I  think  those  issues  have  not  been  resolved  there,  and 
therefore,  we  do  not  know. 

Senator  Biden.  Do  you  have  any  notion  what  may  be  behind  the 
breakup  of  the  joint  command?  Was  it  not  workable?  Or  was  it 
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something  more  complicated  than  that,  to  the  best  of  your  knowl- 
edge? 

Mr.  Slocombe.  I  think — I  am  trying  to  figure  out  what  we  can 
say  in  open  session  on  this. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  if  you  have  any  doubt,  you  can  withhold  it. 
And  I  will  ask,  at  your  convenience,  to  set  up  a  closed  session,  if 
you  prefer  that. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  But  I  would  like  to  get  something  on  the  record. 
I  think  it  is  the  case  that  the  CIS,  to  put  it  mildly,  did  not  fulfill 
the  hopes  which  were  originally  placed  in  it;  and  in  some  sense, 
this  step  is  a  natural  progression  from  that,  the  decay  of  that  con- 
cept. 

In  terms  of  what  its  practical  effects  will  be,  I  think  they  do  not 
know,  and  therefore,  we  do  not  know. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  know.  Ambassador 
Talbott,  President  Yeltsin,  and  President  Kravchuk  met  last  week 
to  discuss  the  future  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  as  one  or  both  of  you 
mentioned,  and  other  security  interests  between  Russia  and 
Ukraine.  As  I  understand  it,  the  two  leaders  reached  a  vague 
agreement  on  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  and  Yeltsin  was  reported  to 
have  offered  Ukraine  security  guarantees. 

I  would  like  to  know  a  couple  of  things:  First  of  all,  what  is  your 
assessment  of  that  meeting?  Second,  were  there  security  guaran- 
tees offered?  Do  we  know  the  nature  of  those  guarantees?  Is 
Yeltsin  in  any  position,  politically,  to  offer  such  guarantees? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  respond  partially, 
and  ask  my  colleague,  Dr.  Edelman,  to  fill  it  out. 

As  he  and  I  both  indicated  earlier,  we  found  the  Yeltsin- 
Kravchuk  meeting  to  be  positive,  both  in  tone  and  insofar  as  we 
can  discern  the  substance,  in  that  respect,  too.  We  have  seen,  how- 
ever, in  the  past,  where  what  seemed  to  be  quite  favorable  develop- 
ments at  the  highest  levels  in  the  interaction  between  these  two 
countries,  has  tended  to  evaporate  or  even  been  reversed  as  it  got 
down,  as  it  were,  to  the  working  level.  So  it  will  be  very  important 
to  see  what  happens  by  way  of  followup. 

On  the  question  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  this  was  a  major  issue 
of  the  talks;  in  fact,  it  was  really  kind  of  the  centerpiece.  And  the 
two  Presidents  agreed  to  divide  the  fleet  and  shore  facilities  50-50, 
beginning  this  September.  And  there  is  a  bilateral  commission 
which  will  work  out  the  details,  and  obviously  that  is  what  I  was 
referring  to;  we  will  have  to  watch  that  very  closely.  Joint  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  will  continue  until  the  year  1995,  when  the  divi- 
sion of  the  fleet  is  supposed  to  be  complete. 

As  for  the  issue  of  the  Crimea,  that  per  se  did  not  come  up;  and 
perhaps  Dr.  Edelman  will  speak  to  the  question  of  security  guaran- 
tees. 

Senator  Biden.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Edelman.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  question  of  security  guaran- 
tees, we  do  not  know  what  precisely  was  offered.  We  are  operating 
on  the  basis  of  the  public  statements,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  press 
conferences  held  by  the  leaders.  It  appears  that  what  President 
Yeltsin  offered  to  provide  the  security  guarantees  now,  operative 
upon  the  ratification  of  START  and  accession  to  the  NPT. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  what  we  have  been  discussing  today, 
what  may  be  of  greater  interest  is  that  there  was,  as  a  part  of  this 
general  discussion  both  of  the  security  assurances  or  guarantees 
and  the  reiteration  by  President  Kravchuk  of  Ukraine's  determina- 
tion to  fulfill  these  commitments,  that  agreement  was  apparently 
reached  on  the  question  of  the  servicing  of  the  weapons  themselves. 
And  that  has  been  cited  by  President  Kravchuk  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Kuchma  as  a  very  positive  achievement  of  this  summit. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  But,  of  course,  the  real  security  guarantee 
for  Ukraine,  that  Ukraine  wants  from  Russia,  is  a  democratic  Rus- 
sia that  pursues  a  live-and-let-live  foreign  policy  with  its  neighbors. 

Senator  Biden.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  clear,  as  Walt  stated,  that 
the  ultimate  security  of  Ukraine  lies  in  a  stable,  democratic,  free 
market,  Western-looking,  Russian  democracy.  But  from  what  I 
read,  from  Ukrainian  Nationals  here  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  from  what  I  am  able  to  understand  from  those  Ukrainian  voices 
in  Ukraine  who  express  a  concern  and  unrelenting  fear  of  Russia, 
is  that  the  threat  from  Russia  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  form  of 
government  they  have.  That  it  does  not  matter  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  have.  That  it  relates  mainly  to  animosity  centuries- 
old,  between  the  Russian  people  and  Ukraine.  And  I  wonder,  when 
you  are  in  Ukraine,  do  you  get  from  those  who  suggest  there  is  a 
need  to  have  nuclear  weaponry  for  purposes  of  security  a  sense  of 
fear  for  Russia,  the  argument  that,  if  Russia  were  more  stable, 
then  we  would  not  have  to  worry?  Or  do  they  view  this  as  a  generic 
problem  that  will  not  be  cured  by  whatever  form  of  government 
Russia  has?  I  am  not  sure  I  am  articulating  the  question  very  well. 
But  do  you  understand  what  I  am  driving  at?  I  am  just  curious 
what  they  are  thinking. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  No,  I  think  you  are  articulating  the  question 
clearly  enough,  and  I  certainly  do  not  hold  myself  out  as  an  opinion 
on,  as  an  expert  on  extreme  nationalist  Ukrainian  opinion. 

Senator  BlDEN.  But  is  it  just  extreme  nationalist  Ukrainian  opin- 
ion? Or  is  it  more  broad-based?  I  get  the  impression  it  is  more 
broad-based. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  They  clearly  are  two  peoples  who  have  profound 
suspicions  of  each  other.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  Kravchuk  and  Yeltsin,  and  they  are  not  the  only 
people  in  those  two  countries  who  have  approached  this  problem 
and  have  seen  that  the  answer  is  to  try  to  build  a  relationship,  try 
to  build  their  two  countries  on  a  democratic,  prosperous,  independ- 
ent, et  cetera  basis,  but  also  to  try  to  build  their  relationships  on 
some  basis  that  can  go  somewhere  besides  unrelenting  hatred. 

I  mean,  the  description  that  you  attribute  could  perfectly  well  be 
applied  to  France  and  Germany  in  1946,  and  with  good  reason;  and 
it  is  still  true  that  there  are  a  lot  of  Frenchmen  who  are  not  crazy 
about  Germans.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  Germans  who  think  that  the 
French  have  various  failings.  But  as  nations,  they  have  been  able 
to  build  a  basis  of  a  new  kind  of  relation  that  has  clearly  been  the 
best  possible  outcome  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  security. 

And  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  Ukraine,  and  there  are 
certainly  a  lot  of  people  in  Russia,  who  believe  that  is  the  best 
course  for  Ukraine.  As  to  the  specifics  of  what  people  think,  I  just 
do  not  know. 
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Ambassador  Talbott.  If  I  could  add  just  a  couple  of  words,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  that,  while  you  obviously  know  this  is  not  the 
case,  one  listening  to  our  conversation  who  aid  not  know  geography 
and  history  very  well  might  think  that  there  were  two  countries 
here,  one  called  Russia  and  one  called  Ukraine,  and  the  country 
called  Russia  has  got  nothing  but  Russians  living  in  it,  and  the 
country  called  Ukraine  has  got  nothing  but  Ukrainians  living  in  it. 
That,  as  we  both  know,  is  emphatically  not  the  case. 

I  have  been  going  to  that  part  of  the  world  for  all  of  my  adult 
life,  and  I  have  many  colleagues  and  indeed  friends  in  Russia, 
whose  last  names  end  with  a  "ko"  or  a  "uk,"  that  is,  who  are  ethnic 
Ukrainians;  in  many  cases,  100  percent.  And,  of  course,  there  are 
a  great  many  ethnic  Russians  living  in  Ukraine. 

Senator  Biden.  Roughly,  how  many?  Do  you  have  any  sense  of 
that?  Is  it  about  3  million?  Or  11  million? 

Voices  From  the  Floor.  11  million. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  A  lot  of  people  in  the  room  seem  to  know. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Thank  you. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  The  point  here  is,  this  is  an  issue  which, 
we  hope,  transcends  in  a  positive  sense,  ethnicity.  It  is  a  question 
of  statehood.  It  is  a  question  of  defining  nationhood  for  multiethnic 
states,  as  both  Russia  and  Ukraine  are. 

The  other  thing  is,  I  am  a  little  bit  resistant  of  the  notion  of  this 
kind  of  animosity  being  part  of  the  genetic  code  of  these  people.  I 
mean,  we  have  seen  other  examples  in  the  region  of  nations  which 
have  historically  had  very  rocky  relations,  but  are  on  a  very  good 
footing  today. 

And  I  would  cite  as,  I  think,  a  particularly  relevant  example  of 
that  the  relationship  between  Ukraine  and  Poland,  which  have  his- 
torically had  a  great,  a  lot  of  difficulties.  And  of  course,  Poland  is 
an  example  of  a  state  which  has  emerged  from  the  cold  war  with 
a  very  bright  future;  lives  right  next  to  Russia;  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  President  Walesa  is  marching  into  the  future  without,  as 
far  as  we  can  tell,  even  considering  the  nuclear  option. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  thank  you.  I  have  so  much  more  to  pur- 
sue, but  I  will  leave  it.  Again,  I  may  be  playing  devil's  advocate, 
I  am  relating  to  you  what  I  think  may  become  potential  obstacles 
in  your  attempt  to  negotiate  a  reasonable  outcome  for  Ukraine  and 
for  the  United  States  and  all  parties. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  more  question:  A  very  prolific  writer  and  a 
Russian  scholar  in  the  United  States,  who  has  been  a  font  of  ideas 
for  well  over  a  decade,  is  Prof.  Jerry  Hough  of  Duke  University.  He 
wrote  in  the  New  York  Times  last  week  that  Russia  will  soon  begin 
to  charge  Ukraine  market  prices  for  its  economic  trade,  particularly 
for  the  sale  of  oil,  unless  Kiev  agrees  to  closer  economic  and  mili- 
tary cooperation. 

Playing  this  so-called  oil  card,  according  to  this  scenario,  would 
put  enormous  pressure  on  Ukraine,  whose  economy  is  already  crip- 
pled by  high  inflation  and  recent  strikes  in  the  coal  industry.  Has 
Professor  Hough  accurately  predicted  Russian  intentions,  in  your 
view? 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Part  of  the  problem  here  is  Russia's  at- 
tempt to  make  a  transition  from  a  Communist  economy  to  a  free- 
market  economy.  And  one  of  the,  one  of  the  imperatives  or  factors 
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there  is  the  pressure  on  Russia  to  charge  world  prices  for  its  natu- 
ral resources;  and  particularly,  energy  resources,  and  oil.  And  that, 
obviously,  has  had  a  very  troublesome  effect  on  its  economic  rela- 
tions with  the  other  former  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union,  notably 

Ukraine. 

Our  sense  is  that  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  Ukrainian  and  Rus- 
sian leaderships,  a  desire  to  work  this  out  in  a  way  that  will  be 
as  equitable  as  possible,  and  minimize  the  disruptions.  But  I  would 
like  to  combine  that  observation  with  a  point  that  we  certainly 
make  in  our  ongoing  dialog  with  the  Russians,  and  that  is,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  for  Russia  to  avoid  any  policies  or  actions  that 
have  tne  overtone  of  political  pressure  or  blackmail.  But  maybe  Dr. 
Edelman  has  something  to  add  on  this. 

Dr.  Edelman.  I  would  just  say  that,  again,  this  is  an  issue  that 
was  addressed  in  the  Yeltsin-Kravchuk  summit,  and  it  does  appear 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  to  phase  in  movement  to 
world  prices  for  energy  from  Russia  going  to  Ukraine  by  the  end 
of  this  year,  and  there  will  be  an  offset  of  some  kind,  whereby  the 
Ukrainians  will  charge  world  prices  for  carrying  Russian  energy  to 
port  and  onward  to  market. 

I  am  glad  though,  that  you  have  raised  Professor  Hough's  article, 
because  as  I  recall  another  one  of  his  suggestions  was  that  the 
United  States  not  insist  on  the  complete  and  total  independence  of 
Ukraine,  perhaps  suggesting  that  we  would  be  in  favor  of  its 
reintegration  with  Russia.  And  I  think  you  have  heard  from  both 
Secretary  Slocombe  and  Ambassador  Talbott,  that  is  emphatically 
not  the  policy  of  this  administration. 

Senator  Biden.  I  am  glad  you  pointed  that  out.  I  have,  as  I  said, 
several  additional  questions;  but  I  have  taken  too  much  of  your 
time  already.  I  wish  you  great  luck  on  your  efforts,  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador. There  is  nothing  more  critical  that  we  have  undertaken  than 
what  you  are  doing.  And  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  administration 
takes  another  shot — I  do  not  mean  a  gratuitous  shot,  but  I  mean 
makes  an  additional  effort  with  our  European  friends — to  move  on 
their  original  policy  in  Bosnia.  I  think  the  consequences  of  the  fail- 
ure of  our  policy,  and  the  European  hopelessness  with  regard  to 
Bosnia,  are  going  to  cause  a  lot  of  problems  for  you  in  your  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  rational  foreign  policy  that  can  be  implemented  for 
Ukraine,  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the  whole  world. 

But  at  any  rate,  I  thank  you  very  much.  You  have  been  kind  and 
generous  with  your  time,  as  usual.  I  may,  Secretary  Slocombe,  de- 
pending on  your  availability,  wish  to  pursue  questions  we  were  not 
able  to  discuss  here. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Surely. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Again,  thank  you  gentlemen.  We  appreciate  your 
being  here  today. 

Mr.  Slocombe.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ambassador  Talbott.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  The  hearing  will  come  back  to  order,  please. 

Our  second  and  very  distinguished  panel  includes  Dr.  Bruce 
Blair,  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings  Institution.  Dr.  Blair  has 
served  as  project  director  of  the  Office  of  Technology  and  Assess- 
ment. He  previously  testified  before  the  subcommittee  on  Soviet 
command  and  control  in  1991. 
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And  Dr.  Bilinsky,  a  professor  of  political  science  and  inter- 
national relations  from  my  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. He  recently  served  as  acting  president  of  the  Ukraine  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  United  States,  and  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  the  former  Soviet  Union — Ukraine,  in  particular. 

And  I.  Lewis  Libby,  a  partner  in  the  Washington  law  firm  of 
Dickstein  Shapiro  &  Morin.  He  was  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  Policy  in  the  Bush  administration.  He  has  also  served 
in  the  Office  of  Policy  Planning  at  the  Department  of  State. 

Senator  Biden.  Gentlemen,  I  welcome  you.  And  Dr.  Bilinsky,  it 
is  good  to  see  you  again.  It  has  been  a  long  time.  And  poor  Dr. 
Bilinsky,  probably  in  his  worst  nightmare,  never  thought  he  would 
have  to  be  testifying  before  me  in  this  committee.  But  it  is  amazing 
how  things  go,  is  it  not,  doctor? 

Dr.  Bilinsky.  It  is  an  honor,  sir,  and  a  pleasure. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Let  us  get  on  to  the  important  business  of  the 
committee,  and  Dr.  Blair,  how  about  if  we  start  with  you?  And  then 
Dr.  Bilinsky  and  then  Mr.  Libby  and  we  will  move  down.  If  you 
have  an  opening  statement?  Thank  you  and  welcome  back. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BRUCE  BLAIR,  SENIOR  FELLOW, 
BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Dr.  Blair.  It  is  good  to  be  here.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
this  opportunity  to  address  the  Ukrainian  nuclear  question. 

I  will  assess  the  current  operational  status  of  nuclear  forces  in 
Ukraine,  Ukraine's  nuclear  options  in  the  future,  and  U.S.  policy 
for  dealing  with  the  issue — a  somewhat  more  technical  survey  of 
these  issues 

Senator  Biden.  It  is  useful  to  have  that,  and  I  would  appreciate 
it. 

Dr.  Blair.  It  will  probably  drive  most  people  from  the  room,  but 
we  will  give  it  a  crack,  anyway. 

As  we  heard  earlier,  there  are  strategic  missiles  and  bomber  pay- 
loads  in  Ukraine,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  under  Russia's  oper- 
ational control.  Although,  as  you  alluded,  until  recently  Russia  pre- 
tended that  the  commander  of  the  CIS  Armed  Forces,  Marshal 
Shaposhnikov,  exercised  nuclear  authority  over  weapons  in 
Ukraine,  I  believe  he  was  cut  out  of  the  loop  last  September;  and 
that,  since  that  time,  it  has  been  effectively,  from  the  standpoint 
of  nuclear  command  and  control,  an  all-Russian  affair. 

That  is  not  altogether  reassuring  to  some  of  us,  given  the  con- 
stant danger  of  a  lapse  of  competent  civilian  leadership  in  Russia, 
and  given  the  failure  of  Russia  to  thoroughly  subordinate  the  mili- 
tary to  civilian  authority. 

The  significance  of  the  lack  of  institutional  subordination  of  the 
military  within  the  nuclear  chain  of  command  is  underscored,  in 
my  view,  by  the  fact  that  although  only  the  President  and  the  De- 
fense Minister  have  the  right  to  order  nuclear  launches,  top  Rus- 
sian military  leaders  have  the  technical  ability  to  carry  them  out. 
The  civilian  leaders  have  the  right  to  decide,  but  the  military  holds 
the  unblock  codes  and  the  launch  codes.  It  is  the  same  as  in  our 
system.  Our  President  does  not  carry  any  codes  that  are  included 
in  orders  that  go  down  the  chain  of  command  either. 
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The  technical  wherewithal  lies  with,  essentially,  the  general 
staff,  who  not  only  form  the  unblocking  codes  and  launch  orders, 
but  also  manage  the  transfer  of  authority  among  Presidential  suc- 
cessors, in  the  Russian  system.  So  they  decide  when  and  where  and 
how  a  nuclear  suitcase,  the  famous  nuclear  suitcases,  are  activated 
for  successors. 

There  is  a  problem  also,  I  think,  in  Russia  still — and  this  was 
driven  home  during  the  coup;  I  will  belabor  the  point  one  more 
time — of  irrational  leadership  during  periods  of  political  crisis.  It  is 
something  that  we  cannot  ever  take  for  granted;  and  we  need  to 
remember  it,  constantly.  During  the  coup,  the  political  leaders  who 
staged  it  clearly  had  goals  that  diverged  from  the  goals  of  the  state. 
And  on  top  of  that,  these  people  were  desperate,  exhausted,  and 
often  intoxicated  leaders. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  such  breakdowns  could  too  easily  hap- 
pen again,  as  long  as  the  political  crisis  impedes  the  creation  of  in- 
stitutional safeguards,  and  as  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
coup-like  event. 

A  Russian  officer  recently  told  me  about  a  proposal,  an  internal 
proposal,  that  indicated  to  me  just  how  far  they  still  have  to  go  to 
create  such  institutional  mechanisms  in  the  nuclear  chain  of  com- 
mand. And  the  idea  put  forward  was  to  put  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian Parliament  in  the  general  staff  war  room,  to  ensure  that  the 
nuclear  launch  codes  were  not  mishandled.  This  was  a  serious  pro- 
posal. 

Now,  I  belabor  this  Russian  story,  in  part,  because  these  are  also 
the  same  reasons  why  I  think  we  should  be  distressed  if  Ukraine 
gained  operational  control.  If  they  go  nuclear — these  are  not  the 
only  reasons,  there  are  a  lot  of  other  repercussions,  but  this  is  one 
of  the  important  ones — they  lack  the  institutional  mechanism,  the 
mature  mechanisms  for  a  command  system.  And  clearly,  it  is  a  po- 
litically unstable  environment,  that  could  produce  bad  judgment  on 
the  part  of  leaders. 

Fortunately,  Ukraine  shows  no  signs  of  wanting  this  operational 
control.  There  is  clearly  an  emerging  political  consensus  to  keep 
the  nuclear  arsenal  until  their  security  and  their  economic  issues 
are  resolved;  but  there  is  absolutely,  as  far  as  I  can  detect,  no  con- 
sensus building  to  retain  or  seize  operational  nuclear  control. 

As  you  know,  the  Government  does  seek  administrative  control, 
which  essentially  covers  pay  and  promotion,  as  you  heard  earlier, 
and  maintenance.  Basically,  all  noncombat  functions.  And  also  en- 
tails administering  oaths  of  allegiance  to  units  in  Ukraine.  The 
missile  crews,  evidently,  have  not  taken  such  oaths;  whereas,  the 
custodians  of  the  bomber  warheads  located  at  two  airstrips  in 
Ukraine,  evidently  have.  These  are  technical  units,  they  are  the 
local  custodians  for  the  bomber  payloads. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  would  you  say  that  again?  I  am  sorry. 
Those  units  in  control  of  the  SS-19's  and  the  SS-24's  have  not 
taken  the  oath? 

Dr.  Blair.  That  is  right.  There  is  no  indication  that  they  have, 
so  far.  And  the  Ukrainian  position  on  this  was  only  pushed  for- 
ward, I  guess,  a  month  ago,  or  a  little  longer,  when  Ukraine  asked 
that  all  of  these  troops  take  oaths  of  allegiance. 

Senator  Biden.  I  have  got  you,  thank  you. 
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Dr.  Blair.  These  are  members  of  the  43d  Strategic  Rocket  Army. 
But  some  custodians  of  the  bomber  warheads  evidently  have.  But 
they  are,  like  almost  all  troops  everywhere  in  the  world,  dually 
subordinate;  which  means  that  they  have  taken  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Ukraine,  but  they  still  remain  under  the  operational  con- 
trol of  senior  Russian  commanders.  Just  like  when  I  served  on  a 
Minuteman  base,  I  had  an  administrative  chain  of  command  to  the 
base  commander;  but  he  could  not  tell  me  to  launch  missiles.  My 
operational  chain  of  command  ran  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  It  is  the  same  arrangement  there.  The  only  difference  today 
from  prior  to  the  breakup  is  that  now  they  have  got  an  administra- 
tive chain  to  the  Ukrainian  Air  Force,  instead  of  to  the  Russian  Air 
Force. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here,  though,  that  there  is  some  evi- 
dence— and  this  is  contrary  to  widespread  belief — that  not  all  the 
tactical  warheads  have  been  relocated  to  Russia.  Because  there  are 
some  fairly  reliable  indications,  I  think,  that  there  are  some  tac- 
tical warheads  in  these  bomber  storage  locations,  that  have  been 
left  over;  and  that  they  are  for  strike  aircraft,  perhaps  the  Back- 
fires or  the  Fencers,  which  Ukraine  inherited. 

Senator  BlDEN.  How  much  of  each  of  those  forces  did  they  in- 
herit? All  of  them?  The  Backfires  and  the  Fencers  and 

Dr.  Blair.  I  am  not  really  sure,  but  I  think,  for  example,  there 
are  something  like  140  Fencers.  I  do  not  know  what  percentage 
that  represents  of  the  total  number  that  were  there  before  the 
breakup.  I  really  do  not  know. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  that  gives  me  a  sense  of  it.  OK,  thank  you. 

Dr.  Blair.  So  this  arrangement  is  not  that  surprising.  And  in 
fact,  if  you  look  closely  you  will  find  that  Ukraine  and  Russia  have 
worked  out  a  modus  vivendi  on  a  lot  of  things.  And  they  have  not 
really  splintered  the  operational  chain  of  command  at  all.  I  will  cite 
one,  and  that  is  an  agreement  reached  a  few  weeks  ago  between 
Ukraine  and  Russia,  to  cooperate  on  the  production  of  spare  parts 
for  the  missiles;  missiles,  not  only  in  Ukraine,  but  in  the  rest  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

And  by  most  reliable  accounts,  Ukraine  has  not  done  anything  to 
impede  the  servicing  of  missile  systems  on  their  territory.  There 
were  stories  concocted  in  Moscow  back  in,  I  think,  April  or  so,  to 
the  contrary;  but  those,  clearly,  were  politically  motivated  stories 
at  the  time,  according  to  Russians  who  were  close  to  the  story. 

This  cooperation,  on  the  servicing  and  the  production  of  spare 
parts,  and  so  forth,  is  really  indispensable  because  the  two  coun- 
tries are  simply  intertwined  in  the  missile  business.  As  you  prob- 
ably know,  Ukraine  builds  the  guidance  systems  for  the  SS-18's 
and  SS-19's.  Ukraine  built  the  SS-18  missile  itself,  at  a  plant  that 
has  since  been  disassembled;  and  it  built  the  SS-24  missile  at  a 
still  intact  plant. 

Russia  supplies  the  guidance  for  the  SS-24,  but  Ukraine  builds 
the  blocking  devices  for  it  and  every  other  Russian  missile  in  the 
arsenal;  although  it  is  like  building  a  computer,  a  blocking  device 
that  is  attached  to  the  missiles  and  command  posts,  that  needs  to 
be  booted  up  with  data,  and  that  is  done  by  officials  from  a  design 
bureau  in  St.  Petersburg.  So  it  is  a  very  integrated  arrangement. 
It  seems  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  functioning  fairly  smoothly. 
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The  one  area  where  there  has  been  a  deliberate  effort  to  dissoci- 
ate the  two  countries  in  the  missile  business  is  on  the  one  land- 
based  missile  that  is  under  development;  that  is  the  modified  SS- 
25.  Not  too  long  ago,  there  had  been  an  arrangement  that  involved 
Ukraine  in  its  development  and  production;  and  recently  Russia 
managed  to  disconnect  Ukraine  from  this  program,  and  will  have 
exclusive  responsibility  for  it  in  the  future. 

Ukraine's  interest  in  operational  control,  to  come  back  to  this, 
appears  to  be  confined  to  a  desire  for  a  technical  veto  that  would 
physically  prevent  Russia  from  launching  missiles  on  its  territory. 
It  is  a  sovereignty  issue.  In  private  talks  with  Ukrainian 
officials 

Senator  Biden.  Why  do  you  say  that?  I  find  that  reassuring.  But 
what  is  the  evidence  you  have  to  sustain  that  conclusion,  that  it 
appears  to  be  their  intention,  to  essentially  have  a  veto  power? 

Dr.  Blair.  Well,  that  is  all  they  really  talk  about.  Ukraine  has 
not  taken  a  position  that  they  want  operational  control.  Although 
there  is  a  school  of  thought,  as  you  heard  earlier,  along  these  lines 
in  the  debate  in  Parliament,  that  Ukraine  should  acquire  oper- 
ational control.  But  I  am  talking  about  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment, not  about  various  political  arguments  that  you  hear  in  Kiev. 
The  position  of  the  government  has  been,  in  the  operational  realm, 
that  they  want  a  physical  veto  over  the  launch  of  weapons  on  their 
territory;  and  they  were  promised  this,  I  am  convinced,  during  pri- 
vate conversations  between  Shaposhnikov  and  senior  Ukrainian  of- 
ficials, back  in  late  1991.  They  were  promised  that  they  would  get 
this  device;  and  that  it  would  h>e  installed  sometime  in  1993. 

Well,  we  know  that  it  never  materialized.  Although  I  would  point 
out  that  President  Kravchuk,  in  a  sense,  is  no  worse  off  than  Presi- 
dent Yeltsin  is,  because  neither  one  of  them  have  a  physical  veto. 

Senator  Biden.  Why  would  it  not  be  in  the  Russian  interest  to 
accommodate  that? 

Dr.  Blair.  Well,  for  one  reason  these  blocking  devices,  at  least 
as  they  are  currently  configured,  not  only  block  unauthorized 
launches,  they  are  integral  to  the  launch  process.  They  are  blocking 
devices  that,  when  the  codes  are  inserted  into  them,  activate  the 
flight  plans  of  the  missiles.  So  it  is  part  of  the  launch  sequence,  as 
well  as  part  of  the  regime  of  safeguards.  It  is  a  very  complex  piece 
of  equipment.  It  is  much  more  sophisticated  than  the  U.S.  arrange- 
ment for  use  of  coded  switch  devices. 

And  by  the  way,  all  this  can  happen  without  any  involvement  of 
the  crews  at  the  bottom.  Because  it  is  all  automated,  the  general 
staff  can  control  it  by  remote  control,  bypassing  all  humans  down 
the  chain  of  command. 

At  the  present  time,  the  local  missile  crews,  who  might  switch 
their  allegiance  to  Ukraine,  I  believe  could  not  feasibly  defeat  the 
current  safeguards,  at  least  not  quickly.  Were  they  to  attempt  an 
actual  launch,  they  would  need  these  unblocking  codes  that  are 
held  by  the  general  staff  in  Moscow.  Without  those  codes,  they  are 
physically  unable  to  launch. 

If  they  tried  to  pick  the  lock,  they  would  have  three  chances,  and 
they  are  out  of  business.  But  also,  this  effort,  this  illicit  attempt, 
would  be  reported  to  the  general  staff  headquarters  in  Moscow  and 
to  the  SRF  headquarters  automatically  by  radio  links,  where  gen- 
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eral  staff  officers  then  could  respond  by  sending  a  command  down 
the  communications  network  that  would  actually  isolate  these  devi- 
ant local  command  posts,  and  switch  effective  electronic  control  to 
loyal  command  posts. 

In  fact,  the  general  staff  appears  to  have  the  technical  ability  to 
instruct  all  the  missiles  in  Ukraine  to  disregard  any  launch  or 
unblocking  orders,  sent  by  any  command  post  in  Ukraine;  in  effect, 
isolating  the  missiles  from  human  control  in  Ukraine,  which  would 
pose  a  bit  of  a  difficult  problem  for  Ukraine  if  they  wished  to  fire 
them  then.  They  would  have  to  pry  open  the  silos  and  go  from 
there. 

Of  course,  as  everyone  knows,  none  of  this  is  foolproof.  All  these 
safeguards  are  really,  more  or  less,  technical  gimmicks  designed  to 
buy  time;  and  if  there  were  a  massive,  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Ukrainian  Government  to  seize  control,  the  only  foolproof  re- 
sponse from  Russia's  standpoint  to  restore  control,  would  be  almost 
certainly  to  intervene  militarily,  and  regain  physical  custody. 

Senator  Biden.  There  is  no  ability  from  afar  to  destroy  the 
launcher  without  detonating  the  missile,  is  there? 

Dr.  Blair.  By  remote  control?  I  do  not  believe  so.  But  I  believe 
there  are  devices  on  each  silo  that  would  disable  the  missile 
launcher  in  the  event  of  an  illicit  penetration.  There  are  sensors 
surrounding  the  silos  that  would  detect  it,  and  then  act  to  disable 
the  system.  But  to  my  knowledge,  that  cannot  be  done  by  remote 
control. 

If  Ukraine  as  a  Government  were  to  seize  control  of  these  missile 
forces,  and  then  replace  these  blocking  devices  with  their  own, 
which  they  build,  and  activate  them  in  the  manner  that  is  nor- 
mally done  by  the  design  bureau  in  St.  Petersburg,  then  the  only 
real  major  hurdle  remaining  for  them  to  project  a  deterrent  at  Mos- 
cow would  be  to  reprogram  flight  plans,  or  targets,  for  the  missile 
computers;  which  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult  to  do  in  some 
cases  like  the  SS-24  missiles,  because  the  guidance  is  built  in  Rus- 
sia, not  in  Ukraine,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  Ukraine  to  both 
build  the  guidance  and  tie  it  into  the  blocking  devices  which  acti- 
vate the  flight  plans. 

Also,  for  them  to  have  any  confidence  in  the  SS-24's,  they  would 
absolutely  have  to  flight-test  them.  And  they  do  not  have  test 
launch  facilities,  and  I  doubt  whether  anyone  would  offer  overflight 
permission  to  conduct  any  testing. 

Also,  as  you  pointed  out,  Senator  Biden,  the  SS-24  evidently  can- 
not be  fired  at  very  short  range.  Its  shortest  range  in  its  testing 
history  is  about  1,700  miles,  which  would  put  it,  from  the  fields  in 
Ukraine,  would  put  it  within  a  minimum  range  of,  roughly, 
Novosibirsk.  Anything  closer  in  would  be  too  close.  So  it  would  cer- 
tainly overshoot  Moscow,  which  is  600  miles  away  from  the  fields. 

Senator  Biden.  How  about  the  SS-19? 

Dr.  Blair.  I  am  turning  to  that.  Ukraine  does  build  the  guidance 
for  the  SS-19  and,  I  think,  could  aim  them  at  Moscow.  It  was  a 
missile  designed  for  variable  range,  as  Walt  Slocombe  indicated.  It 
was  designed  to  be  used  on  a  contingent  basis,  against  Western  Eu- 
rope. And  this  variable  range  missile  has  been  routinely  tested  at 
ranges  just  over  600  miles;  and  in  one  case,  in  1974,  it  was  tested 
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below  600  miles.  So  it  clearly  has  the  configuration  to  be  used  at 
short  range,  and  to  be  aimed  at  Moscow. 

But  Ukraine  does  not  build  this  missile,  unlike  the  SS-24.  And 
its  service  life  ends  in  1998.  So  it  has  got  a  difficult  long-term  op- 
tion here,  to  try  to  maintain  the  SS-19's  in  a  combat-ready  status. 
They  would  basically  have  to  take  the  current  arsenal  of  130  SS- 
19's  and,  like  we  do  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  all  the  time,  start 
cannibalizing  the  assets,  to  try  to  maintain  a  small  number  in 
operational  condition.  That  is  a  losing  proposition  over  the  long 
term. 

I  might  also  add  that  Russia  has  not  been  replenishing  tritium, 
I  believe,  in  any  of  the  missiles,  for  at  least  a  year,  and  possibly 
a  year  and  a  half.  The  Russians,  I  am  told,  normally  replace  trit- 
ium, which  is  the  material  that  boosts  the  yield  of  weapons,  every 
18  months  or  so;  which  means  that  that  boosting  factor  is  degrad- 
ing. It  is  a  wasting  asset.  And  in  a  few  years,  say  3  or  4  or  5,  I 
suppose  that  those  weapons  would  be  assessed  as  having  yields  in 
the  range  of  a  kiloton,  instead  of  hundreds  of  kilotons. 

The  better  option  for  Ukraine,  for  a  nuclear  threat,  probably 
would  be  based  on  air-delivered  weapons,  which  I  will  not  go  into 
here.  I  am  running  out  of  time.  And  I  would  only  add  that  their 
safeguards  are  more  primitive;  they  require  less  maintenance;  they 
can  be  employed  more  flexibly;  and  again,  their  custodians  have 
sworn  allegiance  to  Ukraine.  However,  it  is  believed  that  the  guid- 
ance for  the  air-launched  cruise  missiles  have  been  disabled  by 
Russia,  and  that  the  blocking  devices  on  the  weapons  remain  intact 
and  use  codes  provided  only  by  Moscow. 

Well,  I  have  a  proposal  that  I  am  not  going  to  read  to  you,  but 
I  will  just  enter  it  into  the  record,  which  is  something  that  I  wrote. 
It  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  proposal 
to  try  to  defuse  this  possible  crisis,  nuclear  crisis,  between  Ukraine 
and  Russia,  by  inviting  Ukraine  and  Russia  to  join  the  United 
States  in  dismantling  all  warheads  covered  by  START  I  and  II;  and 
along  with  the  bomber  warheads,  which  have  been  taken  off  alert 
by  both  sides  under  the  Bush-Gorbachev  agreement,  consolidating 
all  these  weapons,  the  warheads,  in  the  territory  of  the  countries 
from  which  they  came. 

So  all  Ukrainian  weapons,  some  2,000  of  them,  would  be  put  in 
a  storage  depot  on  Ukrainian  territory,  and  would  be  under  multi- 
lateral inspection  and  control  by,  at  least,  Ukrainians,  Russians, 
and  Americans. 

This  is  not  a  particularly  original  idea,  and  I  know  that  you,  Sen- 
ator Biden,  had  a  similar  idea  over  a  year  ago. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  I  like  it  very  much.  Your  idea  is  much  more 
fleshed  out  than  mine;  but  it  is  totally  consistent. 

Dr.  Blair.  Completely. 

Senator  Biden.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  all 
three  countries  for  us  to  do  that. 

Dr.  Blair.  Absolutely.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  allay  most  of 
the  concerns  that  they  all  have.  It  would  certainly  remove  these 
forces  from  operational  control.  Nobody  would  have  operational 
abilities  to  fire  them,  which  I  think  would  respect  everyone's  sov- 
ereignty, and  give  confidence  to  Ukraine,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
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I  think,  just  to  add  though,  that  toward  Ukraine  we  should  draw 
the  line  in  a  stern  way  on  the  issue  of  operational  control.  I  think 
we  should  stress  to  them  that  we  would  not  accept  any  attempt  by 
them  to  develop  either  the  capability  to  exercise  operational  con- 
trol, or  obviously  to  actually  seize  operational  control.  I  might  add 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  these  missiles  have  been  de- 
activated, and  I  think  we  should  press  Ukraine  to  allow  Russia  to 
continue  this  process. 

The  official  estimates,  I  believe,  say  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  of  the  SS-19's  or  SS-24's  have  been  taken  off  line.  But 
I  believe  that  there  is  some  credible  information  that  was  received 
privately,  through  Russians,  that  they  have  taken  a  large  fraction 
of  their  missile  forces  off  alert.  It  is  hard  to  tell  this.  There  are  still 
crews  in  the  field;  they  are  still  doing  drills.  The  activity  could  be 
explained  as  an  effort  just  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  controlled  and 
phased  and  safe  deactivation  of  missile  forces,  just  like  we  kept 
crews  on  our  Minuteman  forces  after  we  turned  off  the  guidance 
and  took  them  off  alert,  because  we  want  to  monitor  their  safety 
and  security. 

Finally,  our  policy  toward  Ukraine  obviously  involves  some  ad- 
vice to  Russia.  I  think  we  should  try  to  get  them  to  back  off  from 
insisting  that  Ukraine  turn  over  its  weapons  in  2  years,  which  I 
believe  was  its  last  official  proposal  to  Ukraine,  which  Ukraine  has 
not  responded  to,  and  then  sell  them — that  is,  the  Russians — on 
the  idea  of  this  multilateral  storage  that  I  just  mentioned. 

We  should  ask  Russia  to  recognize  the  existing  borders  of 
Ukraine.  We  should  tell  them  that  we  approve  of  their  steps  to  de- 
activate missiles  and  to  let  the  tritium  in  the  warheads  decay  with- 
out replenishment,  and  that  we  are  happy  that  they  continue  to 
take  responsibility  for  safety  and  security  of  the  systems. 

On  the  sort  of  stern  end  of  the  spectrum,  I  think  we  should  be 
quite  clear  that  we  believe  it  would  not  be  prudent  but  in  fact  quite 
dangerous  to  everyone  if  they  were  to  act  precipitously  to  try  to 
move  the  weapons  out  of  Ukraine  back  to  Russia  or  to  in  any  way 
intervene  militarily  on  a  unilateral  basis. 

Last,  I  just  want  to  make  a  quick  comment  about  U.S.  policy, 
current  policy,  which  I  believe  basically  conforms  to  the  overall  di- 
rection that  I  just  outlined.  This  idea  of  multilateral  storage  was 
taken  by  Secretary  Aspin  to  Kiev.  I  understand  that  it  was  reason- 
ably well-received  by  Ukrainians,  but  not  so  much  by  Russians. 

I  believe  that  U.S.  policy  is  really  quite  commendable  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  I  would  mention  only  a  few  small  quarrels,  beginning 
with  the  fact  that  I  do  think  it  overemphasizes  the  importance  of 
rapid  dismantling  of  weapons  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

A  strong  case  could  be  made  that  the  fissile  material  is  best  pro- 
tected against  theft  if  it  is  kept  in  the  warheads  and  guarded  by 
military  custodians  in  secure  storage  sites.  To  move  unprecedented 
quantities  of  raw  fissile  material,  and  we  really  are  talking  about 
a  huge  amount,  through  the  dismantling  pipeline  at  an  unprece- 
dented speed  poses  arguably  a  larger  risk  than  keeping  them  in 
their  shells  and  gradually  dismantling  the  system  according  to  nor- 
mal schedules  and  normal  work  paces. 
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In  other  words,  I  think  fissile  material  is  more  susceptible  to 
theft  in  the  civilian  cycle  of  the  nuclear  weapons  business  than  it 
is  if  it  is  in  bombs  under  military  custody. 

Second,  our  current  policy  tends  often  to  overstate  the  risk  that 
all  of  our  START  agreements  and  NPT  agreement  will  unravel  if 
Ukraine  balks  at  ratification.  I  think  we  need,  from  what  I  have 
heard  today,  to  give  the  Parliament  a  little  more  patience  to  work 
through  their  debate  on  this  issue. 

We  should  press  for  Ukrainian  accession  to  the  NPT  and  START 
ratification,  but  I  personally  do  not  think  that  we  should  go  any 
further  in  twisting  arms  in  the  Ukrainian  Parliament  than  we 
would  expect  a  foreign  government  to  twist  arms  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate on  the  question  of  treaty  ratification. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  we  did  not  ratify  START  II.  Further- 
more, we  scrapped  START  II. 

Senator  Biden.  You  mean  SALT. 

Dr.  Blair.  I  am  sorry,  SALT. 

I  believe  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1986,  when  we  hit  the  130th  ALCM 
bomber,  when  President  Reagan  decided  that  we  were  not  going  to 
be  bound  by  this  agreement  any  longer,  so  it  was  not  even  nec- 
essarily a  binding  obligation  at  the  executive  level. 

I  think  we  should  acknowledge  in  the  same  vein  that  things  are 
not  going  to  fall  apart,  necessarily,  if  Ukraine  delays  ratification  for 
a  wnile.  The  truth  is,  Russian  inventory  will  probably  drop  to 
START  II  levels  whether  there  is  a  treaty  or  not,  given  their  cur- 
rent modernization  program  and  the  mass  obsolescence  of  their 
systems  as  they  come  about. 

We  would  have  to  rethink  a  lot  of  things,  especially  verification, 
but  we  could  work  out — easily  work  out  an  accommodation  that 
continues  our  large  reductions  in  strategic  forces,  even  if  Ukraine 
does  not  come  along  in  the  way  we  would  like. 

Last,  I  wonder  and  doubt  whether  our  Government  has  worked 
out  any  contingency  plans  to  deal  with  the  possibility  of  a  Ukrain- 
ian-Russian confrontation  over  nuclear  custody.  It  is  remote,  in  my 
judgment,  but  a  possible  occurrence,  and  I  think  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for  it. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Blair  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Blair 

Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  Ukrainian  nuclear  ques- 
tion. I'll  assess  the  current  operational  status  of  nuclear  forces  in  Ukraine, 
Ukraine's  nuclear  options  in  the  future,  and  U.S.  policy  for  dealing  with  this  issue. 

The  nuclear  arsenal  in  Ukraine  consists  of  strategic  missiles  and  bomber  pay- 
loads,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  under  Russia's  operational  control.  Although  until 
recently  Russia  pretended  that  the  commander  of  the  CIS  armed  forces,  Marshal 
Shaposhnikov,  exercised  nuclear  authority  over  Ukrainian  forces,  I  believe  he  was 
cut  out  of  the  loop  last  September,  at  which  time  nuclear  control  became  an  all-Rus- 
sian affair  as  a  practical  matter. 

Of  course  to  say  that  Russia  alone  exercises  operational  control  is  not  completely 
reassuring  given  the  constant  danger  of  a  lapse  of  competent  civilian  leadership, 
and  given  Russia's  failure  to  thoroughly  subordinate  the  military  to  civilian  author- 
ity. 

Regarding  military  subordination,  there  really  is  a  lack  of  clear  civilian  authority. 
Yeltsin  has  not  created  new  institutions  for  civilian  control  to  replace  the  old  com- 
munist party  apparatus.  His  authority  rests  mainly  on  personal  loyalties  particu- 
larly with  the  defense  minister,  who  is  a  close  political  ally.  Incoherence  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  political  system — power  struggles  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
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branches  and  deep  divisions  within  each  branch — have  imperiled  civilian  control  in 
an  institutional  sense,  and  invited  the  military  to  intervene  in  politics  even  though 
it  shows  no  signs  of  wanting  to  seize  power.  Fortunately  the  armed  forces  still  feel 
bound  by  a  norm  of  professionalism  that  rejects  intervention  in  politics.  Still,  this 
norm  is  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  civil-military  relations,  and  the  norm  is  inevitably 
strained  by  political  crises  such  as  the  1991  coup  attempt. 

The  significance  of  fragile  allegiances  within  the  nuclear  chain  of  command  is  un- 
derscored by  the  fact  that  although  only  the  president  and  the  defense  minister 
have  the  right  to  order  nuclear  launches,  top  Russian  military  leaders  have  the 
technical  ability  to  carry  them  out.  The  civilian  authorities  have  the  right  to  decide, 
but  the  military  holds  the  unblock  and  launch  codes.  The  Russian  general  staff  also 
decides  whether  and  when  to  transfer  nuclear  authority  to  the  president's  succes- 
sors, and  to  activate  their  famous  nuclear  suitcases. 

The  abortive  coup  also  reminded  us  of  the  potential  for  irrational  leadership.  The 
plotter's  political  aims  clearly  diverged  from  the  goals  of  the  state  and  on  top  of  that 
these  people  became  desperate,  exhausted,  and  often  intoxicated.  Leaders  in  this 
state  become  prone  to  bad  judgment  to  put  it  mildly.  The  lack  of  coherence  at  the 
center  of  Russian  politics  during  such  periods  of  emergency  also  confuses  the  chain 
of  command,  and  de  facto  nuclear  authority  simply  devolves  to  military  leaders. 

Such  break -downs  could  too  easily  happen  again  as  long  as  the  political  crisis  im- 
pedes the  creation  of  institutional  safeguards.  A  Russian  officer  told  me  about  a  re- 
cent internal  proposal  that  indicates  just  how  far  they  still  have  to  go  to  create  such 
mechanisms.  The  idea  was  to  assign  representatives  of  parliament  to  the  war  room 
of  the  general  staff  to  guard  against  mishandling  of  the  nuclear  launch  codes. 

For  similar  reasons  we  would  be  distressed  if  Ukraine  gained  operational  control 
over  nuclear  weapons.  The  contrary  view — that  a  nuclear  Ukraine  and  Russia  would 
stabilize  their  relationship — is  dangerously  misguided  in  no  small  measure  because 
it  ignores  the  severe  internal  threats  to  reliably  effective  nuclear  command  and  con- 
trol in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Ukraine  fortunately  shows  no  indications  of  wanting  independent  launch  control. 
Although  there  is  an  emerging  political  consensus  to  keep  the  nuclear  arsenal  until 
outstanding  security  and  economic  matters  are  resolved,  no  political  consensus  ex- 
ists to  seize  operational  control.  The  government  does  seek  administrative  control 
over  all  non-combat  activities  which  covers  pay,  promotion  and  maintenance  and 
also  entails  having  all  combat  units  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Ukraine.  The  missile 
crews  evidently  have  not  yet  taken  the  oaths,  in  contrast  to  the  bomber  warhead 
custodians.  The  bomber  warheads  are  held  in  storage  at  the  two  strategic  airbases 
in  Ukraine.  Their  custodians  are  technical  support  units  administratively  subordi- 
nate to  the  Ukrainian  air  force.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  12th  custodial  directorate 
of  the  general  staff  which  previously  maintained  the  now-closed  central  depots  for 
nuclear  warheads.  However,  they  should  still  be  operationally  subordinate  to  high- 
level  Russian  commanders.  Contrary  to  widespread  belief,  the  payloads  in  their  cus- 
tody probably  include  a  sizable  quantity  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  for  strike  air- 
craft. 

Ukraine  and  Russia  seem  to  have  found  a  modus  vivendi  that  satisfies  mainte- 
nance requirements.  They  reached  an  agreement  a  few  weeks  ago  to  cooperate  on 
the  production  of  spare  parts  for  the  missile  systems  in  the  FSU  and  by  the  most 
reliable  accounts  Ukraine  has  done  nothing  to  impede  the  servicing  of  systems  on 
their  soil.  This  cooperation  is  really  indispensable  because  Russia  and  Ukraine  each 
produce  vital  parts  of  almost  all  missile  systems.  For  instance,  Ukraine  builds  the 
guidance  systems  for  the  SS-18  and  SS-19  missiles.  Ukraine  built  the  SS-18  mis- 
sile itself  at  a  plant  that  has  been  disassembled,  and  built  the  SS-24  missile  at  a 
still  intact  plant.  Russia  supplies  the  guidance  for  the  SS-24.  Ukraine  builds  the 
blocking  devices  for  all  the  strategic  missiles  in  the  FSU,  devices  which  are  booted 
up  with  data  by  a  design  bureau  in  St.  Petersburg.  Doubts  about  future  cooperation 
with  Ukraine,  however,  led  Russia  to  take  sole  responsibility  for  the  only  strategic 
missile  under  development:  a  modernized  mobile  SS-25  which  had  previously  been 
under  joint  development  with  Ukraine. 

Ukraine's  interest  in  operational  control  seems  confined  to  a  desire  for  a  technical 
veto  that  would  physically  prevent  Russia  from  launching  missiles  without  Ukrain- 
ian permission.  In  private  talks  with  Ukrainian  officials  in  late  1991,  Marshal 
Shaposhnikov  pledged  to  devise  such  a  veto  and  install  it  sometime  in  1993.  The 
device  failed  to  materialize,  however,  although  President  Kravchuk  was  left  no 
worse  off  than  President  Yeltsin,  who  also  lacks  a  technical  veto.  Since  Ukraine  ac- 
tually builds  the  blocking  devices,  it  may  well  be  investigating  its  options  to  proceed 
unilaterally.  The  devices  unfortunately  do  more  than  just  block  unauthorized 
launches;  they  are  also  integral  to  the  launch  process.  If  Ukraine  replaced  the  cur- 
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rent  devices  with  their  own,  they  would  be  able  to  activate  the  flight  plans  on  the 
missiles  and  fire  them. 

At  the  present  time,  local  missile  crews  who  might  switch  their  allegiance  to 
Ukraine  could  not  feasibly  defeat  the  current  safeguards  quickly.  Were  they  to  at- 
tempt an  actual  launch,  they  would  need  the  unblocking  codes  held  in  Moscow  by 
the  general  staff.  Any  attempt  to  pick  the  lock  would  be  automatically  reported  to 
Moscow  (the  general  staff  war  room  as  well  as  the  Strategic  Rocket  Force  head- 
quarters). The  general  staff  can  then  send  special  commands  that  isolate  the  devi- 
ant launch  centers  and  transfer  launch  control  to  other  loyal  command  posts.  If  the 
lock  is  somehow  picked,  the  general  staff  can  transmit  a  command  called  a  "zero 
flight  command"  that  negates  the  local  action  and  restores  the  blocking  function. 
The  general  staff  has  the  technical  ability  to  instruct  all  the  unmanned  missiles  to 
disregard  any  commands  from  any  command  post  in  Ukraine. 

Of  course  this  isn't  foolproof.  The  various  safeguards  are  really  just  gimmicks  de- 
signed to  buy  time.  In  the  event  of  a  massive  and  concerted  security  violation  under- 
taken by  the  government  of  Ukraine,  Russia  would  have  to  send  in  troops  to  pre- 
serve its  control. 

The  status  of  some  600  bomber  warheads  is  less  clear.  Ukraine  may  have  de  facto 
custody  of  these  weapons  though  it  is  believed  that  blocking  devices  remain  intact 
and  that  guidance  components  have  been  removed  from  the  cruise  missiles. 

If  Ukraine  were  to  seize  intact  missile  forces,  and  replace  and  activate  the  block- 
ing devices,  the  remaining  major  hurdle  to  establishing  a  credible  missile  deterrent 
aimed  at  Moscow  would  be  to  program  new  target  sets  for  the  missile  computers. 
This  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  for  the  SS-24  missiles  because  though  the  missiles 
themselves  are  manufactured  in  Ukraine  the  guidance  for  them  is  built  in  Russia. 
Ukraine  could  eventually  build  the  guidance  system,  and  match  it  with  the  blocking 
devices,  but  Ukrainian  confidence  in  the  product  would  absolutely  require  flight 
testing.  It  lacks  test  launch  facilities  for  this  and  no  one  least  of  all  Russia  would 
grant  permission  for  overflying  their  territory  during  flight  tests.  Furthermore,  the 
SS-24  cannot  be  fired  at  short  range.  The  shortest  range  in  its  testing  history  is 
approximately  1,700  miles;  it  would  certainly  overshoot  Moscow  which  lies  about 
600  miles  from  the  Ukrainian  missile  fields. 

By  contrast,  Ukraine  builds  the  guidance  for  SS-19s  and  could  aim  them  at  Mos- 
cow. This  missile  type  was  designed  for  short-range  theater  missions  against  West- 
ern Europe  as  well  as  intercontinental  missions  against  North  America.  It  has  been 
routinely  tested  at  ranges  just  over  600  miles  and  in  one  case  below  600  miles.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ukraine  does  not  build  this  missile,  and  its  service  life  ends  in  1998. 
It  does  not  offer  a  long-term  option.  Ukraine  would  have  to  cannibalize  the  existing 
inventory  of  increasingly  decrepit  missiles  in  order  to  keep  some  small  number  com- 
bat ready. 

A  Ukrainian  nuclear  option  may  be  more  feasibly  based  on  air-delivered  weapons. 
Their  safeguards  are  more  primitive,  they  require  less  maintenance,  they  can  be  em- 
ployed more  flexibly,  and  their  custodians  have  sworn  allegiance  to  Ukraine.  Never- 
theless it  is  believed  that  blocking  devices  using  Russian  codes  remain  intact  and 
that  Russia  disabled  the  guidance  on  the  air-launched  cruise  missiles. 

I  think  creative  diplomacy  is  needed  rather  urgently  to  defuse  the  rising  tension 
between  Ukraine  and  Russia  over  the  nuclear  issue.  Pressuring  Ukraine  to  ratify 
agreements  and  then  turning  over  its  arsenal  to  Russia  within  a  year  or  two  is 
counterproductive.  We  should  adopt  an  even-handed  approach  that  rests  on  basic 
principles  of  international  law,  respecting  Ukraine's  sovereignty  and  its  parliament's 
right  to  debate  and  decide  on  issues  affecting  their  security.  We  should  not  focus 
exclusively  on  the  nuclear  agenda — Ukraine  refuses  to  talk  on  these  terms  anyway. 
We  should  promote  Ukrainian  integration  into  international  structures,  instead  of 
threatening  to  isolate  it. 

One  promising  avenue  toward  this  integration  is  to  invite  Ukraine  to  join  Russia 
and  the  United  States  in  removing  all  warheads  from  missiles  slated  for  elimination 
under  the  terms  of  START  I  and  II  and  placing  them  in  storage  depots  in  our  re- 
spective territories  under  joint  monitoring.  This  agreement  would  also  cover  bomber 
weapons.  Ukraine  would  accept  that  all  2,000  nuclear  weapons  would  be  expedi- 
tiously placed  in  central  depots  on  Ukrainian  territory.  American,  Russian,  and 
Ukrainian  inspectors  would  continuously  monitor  the  site.  Other  teams  of  similar 
composition  would  monitor  offloaded  weapons  in  storage  in  Russia  and  the  United 
States. 

As  part  of  the  deal,  Ukraine  would  remain  obliged  to  honor  its  START  I  commit- 
ment to  eliminate  these  stockpiles  within  7  years.  In  the  meantime  all  the  parties 
would  allay  many  of  their  current  fears.  Russia  and  the  United  States  would  be  as- 
sured that  Ukraine  remains  a  non-nuclear  state  and  could  not  easily  reverse  course. 
Ukraine  would  derive  considerable  security  assurance  from  the  presence  of  Amer- 
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ican  personnel  at  a  critical  military  facility  on  its  territory.  The  offloading  of  weap- 
ons and  American  presence  would  also  uphold  Ukraine's  right  to  prevent  Russia 
from  using  nuclear  weapons  deployed  on  Ukrainian  territory.  And  its  participation 
in  a  multilateral  nuclear  agreement  would  enhance  its  regional  and  international 
prestige.  Lastly,  direct  American  monitoring  of  the  disposition  of  the  weapons  would 
increase  Ukrainian  confidence  that  the  weapons  would  not  wind  up  in  the  Russian 
inventory.  It  would  also  be  better  assured  that  the  value  of  the  uranium  recovered 
from  the  weapons  would  wind  up  in  Ukraine's  bank  account.  This  solution  respects 
Ukrainian  sovereignty  while  defusing  the  issue  of  weapons  ownership,  the  main 
stumbling  block  to  Ukraine's  joining  the  NPT. 

Our  sternness  toward  Ukraine  should  be  reserved  for  the  one  area  that  poses  a 
real  immediate  threat  to  the  United  States:  operational  launch  control.  We  should 
stress  that  we  draw  the  line  at  any  Ukrainian  attempt  to  develop  a  capability  for 
independent  launch  control  or  to  seize  such  control.  In  this  vein  we  should  press 
Ukraine  to  allow  Russia  to  deactivate  missiles  and  offload  their  warheads.  This 
process  is  probably  further  along  than  currently  believed.  Although  official  U.S.  esti- 
mates apparently  find  no  evidence  that  the  Ukrainian  forces  have  been  taken  off- 
line, there  is  a  body  of  contrary  evidence  indicating  that  a  large  fraction  of  the  mis- 
sile forces  have  already  been  deactivated.  The  missiles  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
Russian  war  plan.  Any  efforts  at  maintaining  them  are  devoted  largely  to  ensuring 
a  controlled  phased  deactivation  rather  than  to  keep  them  combat  ready. 

Our  policy  toward  Ukraine  obviously  involves  advice  to  Russia.  We  should  try  to 
get  them  to  back  off  from  insisting  that  Ukraine  turn  over  the  weapons  in  2  years, 
and  sell  them  on  the  idea  of  multilateral  storage  of  weapons  on  Ukrainian  soil.  Rus- 
sia should  understand  that  we  expect  them  to  recognize  the  existing  borders  of 
Ukraine.  We  strongly  approve  of  their  steps  to  deactivate  missiles  and  to  let  the  trit- 
ium in  the  warheads  decay  without  replenishment.  Our  advice  on  the  operational 
issue  should  be  to  discourage  Russia  from  any  special  operations  taken  to  remove 
weapons  from  Ukraine  or  to  intervene  unilaterally  in  anyway. 

My  impression  of  current  U.S.  policy  toward  Ukrainian  security  is  that  it  con- 
forms to  the  direction  just  outlined.  It  impresses  me  as  highly  commendable  as  far 
as  it  goes.  I  do  have  several  small  quarrels  with  it.  First,  it  overemphasizes  the  im- 

fiortance  of  rapid  dismantling  of  weapons  in  the  FSU.  A  case  can  be  made  that  the 
issile  material  is  best  protected  against  theft  if  it  is  kept  in  the  warheads  and 
guarded  by  military  custodians  in  secure  storage  depots.  To  move  unprecedented 
quantities  of  raw  fissile  material  through  the  dismantling  pipeline  poses  arguably 
a  larger  risk.  Second,  current  policy  overstates  the  risk  that  START  agreements  will 
unravel  if  Ukraine  balks  at  ratification.  The  truth  is  that  Russian  inventories  will 
drop  to  START  II  levels  with  or  without  a  treaty  in  force.  Third,  I  doubt  that  the 
U.S.  Government  has  worked  as  hard  as  it  should  to  develop  crisis  contingency 
plans  to  deal  with  a  nuclear  confrontation  between  Ukraine  and  Russia. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Bilinsky,  why  do  you  not  begin  your  statement? 

STATEMENT  OF  YAROSLAV  BILINSKY,  PROFESSOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELA- 
TIONS, UNIVERSITY  OF  DELAWARE,  NEWARK,  DE 

Dr.  Bilinsky.  My  name  is  Yaroslav  Bilinsky.  I  am  professor  of 
political  science  and  international  relations  at  the  University  of 
Delaware.  I  speak  as  a  political  scientist  and  as  an  American  citi- 
zen. I  do  not  in  any  way  represent  the  Government  of  Ukraine. 

Senator  Biden,  sir,  two  nations  have  the  greatest  moral  right  to 
possess  nuclear  weapons — Israel  and  Ukraine. 

The  leaders  of  Israel  have  wisely  decided  that  one  Holocaust  was 
enough.  Ukraine  is  the  victim  of  Stalin's  genocide  and  of  cultural 
genocide  under  Khrushchev,  Brezhnev,  and  Gorbachev.  Over  5  mil- 
lion Ukrainian  peasants,  over  one-quarter  of  Ukraine's  rural  popu- 
lation, were  killed  in  the  terror-famine  of  1932-33.  In  addition, 
Stalin  ordered  over  2  million  Ukrainian  intellectuals,  workers,  and 
peasants  killed  in  the  "great  terror"  of  the  1930's. 

Under  Khrushchev,  Brezhnev,  and  Gorbachev,  millions  of 
Ukrainians  were  lost  to  Russification — the  equivalent  of  cultural 
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genocide.  But  for  the  grace  of  God,  the  people  of  Ukraine,  with 
their  1,000-year-old  history,  would  have  been  wiped  off  the  map. 

No  nation  in  the  world  can  deny  Ukraine's  moral  right  to  keep 
nuclear  weapons,  to  prevent  another  genocide,  least  of  all  the  Rus- 
sians, who,  albeit  indirectly,  have  profited  from  the  physical  and 
cultural  genocide  of  Ukrainians. 

Second,  as  one  of  the  successor  states  of  the  Soviet  Union,  recog- 
nized as  such  in  the  Lisbon  protocol  of  May  23,  1992,  Ukraine  has 
the  legal  right  either  to  keep  or  to  give  up  all  or  a  part  of  its  nu- 
clear arsenal. 

The  nuclear  weapons  deployed  in  Ukraine  have  been  inherited 
from  the  now-defunct  U.S.S.R.  They  are  the  property  of  Ukraine, 
and  it  is  up  to  the  Parliament  of  Ukraine,  nobody  else,  to  dispose 
of  those  weapons  in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  Ukraine. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Parliament  and  the  Government  of 
Ukraine  know  that  they  have  certain  responsibilities  toward  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  fulfill  those  responsibil- 
ities. 

Sir,  for  a  long  time  I  have  admired  your  stand  on  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  It  is  a  profile  of  courage,  and  it  is  farsighted.  The 
long  and  short  of  my  testimony  here  is  that  Ukraine  does  not  want 
to  become  another  Bosnia.  Ukraine  does  not  want  tea  and  sym- 
pathy and  a  tombstone.  From  the  United  States  and  from  the  so- 
called  world  community,  Ukraine  expects  fairness  and  a  greater 
understanding  of  its  legitimate  security  needs. 

In  return  for  this,  Ukraine  will  do  more  than  its  share  to  main- 
tain a  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  the  world.  Do  not  forget, 
please,  that  it  was  the  independence  referendum  in  Ukraine  on  De- 
cember 1,  1991,  that  precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  old  Soviet 
Union  on  December  8,  1991.  It  was  not  on  the  December  25.  I  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  Ambassador  Talbott.  It  was  already  on  De- 
cember 8  that  the  process  started  irrevocably. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  attention.  I  will  be  honored 
and  pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 

[The  preprinted  articles  "Evolutionary  Problems  in  the  Former 
Soviet  Armed  Forces"  and  "Ukraine  and  Russia  in  Their  Historical 
Encounter"  may  be  found  in  the  committee  files.] 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you,  professor.  Mr.  Libby. 

STATEMENT  OF  I.  LEWIS  LIBBY,  FORMER  DEPUTY  UNDER 
SECRETARY  FOR  POLICY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  LlBBY.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you.  We  have  had  long  discussions,  so  let  me  just 
make  a  few  points,  and  then  maybe  there  will  be  some  other  issues 
in  the  questions. 

This  is  a  difficult  issue,  because  it  comes  at  the  intersection  of 
two  areas  of  policy,  one  is  the  nonproliferation,  nuclear  area  of  pol- 
icy, and  the  other  is  the  question  of  what  U.S.  interests  are  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Your  committee,  I  feel,  has  to  resolve  these  issues,  which  is  a  dif- 
ficult task  because  there  is  not  a  consensus  on  what  U.S.  policy 
should  be  in  Europe  in  the  post-cold  war  era 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Libby  [continuing].  Let  alone  what  our  strategy  should  be, 
and  even  what  our  interests  should  be.  These  things  are  not  yet  de- 
fined in  the  body  politic. 

We  have  only  the  haziest  of  outlines  of  how  things  could  go 
wrong  or  how  they  could  go  right,  and  without  that  type  of  sense, 
there  is  not  much  of  an  indication  that  we  can  understand  how 
best  to  use  our  policy  toward  Ukraine  to  further  at  the  margin, 
which  is  what  diplomacy  does,  what  we  need  to  have  in  our  Amer- 
ican interest. 

Your  questioning,  I  believe,  on  Yugoslavia  highlights  this  prob- 
lem. This  is  a  crisis  that  came  too  soon,  before  anyone  really  had 
sensed  what  our  interests  would  be.  So,  therefore,  I  feel  that  with- 
out a  sense  of  where  we  want  to  go  in  Europe,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  steer  the  second  half  of  this  policy  problem,  which  is  the 
European  side  of  this  problem. 

It  is  further  complicated  because  Ukraine's  future  course  on  nu- 
clear weapons  and  on  democracy  is  greatly  affected  by  the  credibil- 
ity of  our  policy  in  Europe,  and  if  we  do  not  know  what  our  policy 
in  Europe  is,  certainly  Ukrainians  will  not  know  what  our  policy 
in  Europe  is. 

They  face  not  an  abstract  decision  on  the  moral  rightness  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  or  the  sanctity  of  past  declarations,  but  rather  a 
very  real  decision  in  the  context  of  today,  which  they  see — they 
see— as  affecting  their  future  survival.  Insecurity,  I  maintain,  is  a 
very  poor  frame  of  mind  to  be  in  when  someone  is  asking  you  to 
give  up  nuclear  weapons.  Without  greater  clarity  on  the  European 
security  problem,  it  is  very  hard  for  them  to  get  oeyond  the  insecu- 
rity. 

You  have  asked  several  times  about  people's  discussions  with 
Ukrainian  officials.  Let  me  share  a  few  points  from  my  discussions 
with  them  from  1990  until  this  winter  of  1993.  First,  they  would 
say,  I  think,  that  Russia  has  not  shown  that  it  is  serious  about 
Ukraine  being  nonnuclear;  what  it  has  shown  is  that  it  is  serious 
about  using  the  nuclear  issue  to  bash  the  Ukraine  Government 
over  the  head  and  try  and  isolate  it  internationally. 

The  HEU  agreement,  which  I  will  not  go  into  detail  on,  but 
which  was  the  subject  of  questioning  by  Senator  Lugar  while,  I 
think,  you  were  out  of  the  room,  is  evidence  of  this. 

The  second  thing  I  think  they  would  say  is  that  the  United 
States  has  not,  at  least  until  this  spring,  shown  that  it  was  serious 
about  an  independent  Ukraine.  You  alluded  to  the  "Chicken  Kiev" 
speech,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  highlights  of  that  school  of 
thought.  Again,  I  am  quoting  what  they  said,  what  was  said  to  me. 

The  third  area  is,  they  say,  "Look,  we  are  giving  up  all  of  our 
nuclear  weapons.  We  are  not  cutting  by  a  third  to  where  we  still 
have  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons.  We  are  giving  them  all  up,  and 
if  we  give  them  all  up,  that  should  be  worth,  in  market  terms,  a 
premium.  We  should  get  better  treatment  than  those  who  keep 
thousands  of  nuclear  weapons,  not  worse  treatment." 

Instead,  what  they  see  as  they  look  around  is  a  weak  Western 
policy  toward  Yugoslavia,  a  NATO  which  is  inward-looking,  or  hav- 
ing an  identity  crisis,  falling  defense  budgets,  U.S.  troops  with- 
drawing from  Europe,  civic  strife  in  the  Russified  portion  of  their 
country,  and  a  Russia  whose  democratic  course  remains  uncertain. 
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You  asked  a  question  earlier  about  whether  Ukrainians  express 
this  view.  What  I  have  heard  them  say  is  that  even  the  Democrats 
in  Russia  do  not  accept  an  independent  Ukraine.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions,  even  among  the  leading  Democrats. 

I  would  submit  that  when  your  committee  has  gone  through  its 
study,  it  may  find  that  Europe  remains  of  critical  importance  to 
America  even  in  the  post-cold  war  world,  that  we  have  responsibil- 
ities there  and  interests  to  protect,  that  an  independent,  demo- 
cratic Ukraine  is  of  enormous  importance  to  the  future  of  Europe, 
and  to  our  future.  We  can  look  to  history  for  some  guide  on  that. 
But  there  is  a  very  important  new  fact  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
and  that  is  the  independence  of  Ukraine.  For  more  authority  on 
that,  ask  the  Poles,  as  Ambassador  Talbott  mentioned. 

I  say  that  a  nonnuclear  Ukraine  is  not  a  moral  or  strategic  suc- 
cess if  at  the  same  time  Ukraine  fails  as  an  independent  demo- 
cratic state,  and  its  failure  as  a  democratic  state  would  imperil  our 
position  and  the  future  of  democracy  in  Russia. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  the  policy  outlines  mentioned  earlier 
of  a  broadbased  policy  are  sound  ones.  You  can  pick  at  the  corners, 
but  it  is  the  right  policy  even  if  your  sole  focus  is  the  nuclear  issue. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  That  is  what  I  call  great  timing.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  begin  with  you,  Mr.  Libby,  and  then  invite  Dr.  Bilinsky 
and  Mr.  Blair  to  respond. 

Would  you  both  speak  to  me  for  a  moment  about  the  present 
state  of  Ukrainian  political  affairs  vis-a-vis  Ukraine,  not  vis-a-vis 
Russia.  How  stable  are  the  "democratic"  instincts  and  institutions 
that  are  being  put  in  place  in  Ukraine  now? 

Mr.  LlBBY.  I  would  start  by  saying  Ukraine  has  an  additional 
burden  on  its  road  to  reform,  which  is  defining  itself  and  holding 
the  country  together. 

There  is  an  enormous  concern  in  Ukraine  about  the  Russified 
east  and  the  nearly  11  million  Russians  living  there.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal belief  that  that  has  crippled  their  efforts  at  economic  reform, 
because  they  have  been  so  concerned  about  having  the  Russian, 
Russified  people  in  the  east  of  Ukraine  having  it  worse  than  the 
Russians  across  the  border  that  they  have  taken  the  very  slowest 
of  approaches  on  reform. 

Senator  Biden.  Say  that  again.  They  have  been  concerned  about 
the  Russians  in  Ukraine,  the  Russian  nationality 

Mr.  LlBBY.  Right,  in  the  east  of  Ukraine. 

Senator  Biden  [continuing].  Having  been  worse  off  economically 
than  Russians  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Libby.  They  want  those  people — the  Russians  living  in  east- 
ern Ukraine — to  nave  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  the  Rus- 
sians across  the  border  from  them  in  Russia  proper,  and  to  do  that, 
I  believe  it  has  slowed  down  its  economic  reform,  not  with  long- 
term  thinking  in  mind,  but  with  the  short-term.  In  effect  they  are 
saying,  "Let  us  put  more  and  more  time  between  us  and  independ- 
ence, while  we  are  still  an  independent  State." 

The  result  of  that  is  that  they  have  not  taken  those  steps  which 
are  very  painful,  but  which  you  and  I  would  say  are  necessary  for 
them  to  have  long-term  stability  and  a  viable  economy. 

Senator  Biden.  Dr.  Bilinsky. 
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Dr.  Bilinsky.  I  would  partly  agree  with  what  Secretary  Libby 
said.  Ukraine  is  concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  Russian  minority, 
and  Ukraine  has  given  major  concessions  to  the  Russian  minority 
by  practically  putting  the  Ukrainization  of  the  educational  system 
on  hold  and  generally  they  have  tried  to  have  the  very  best  rela- 
tions with  that  group. 

This,  in  the  long  run,  is  not  good,  because  one  of  the  things  that 
Ukrainians  have  been  accused  of,  and  I  think  rightly  accused  of, 
is  that  they  are  not  always  self-assertive  when  it  is  necessary  to 
be  self-assertive,  so  in  the  long  run  there  are  a  number  of  issues 
on  which  the  Russian  minority  simply  will  have  to  yield,  such  as 
Ukrainization  of  the  press,  Ukrainization  of  book  publishing,  which 
was  very,  very  bad  under  Brezhnev  and  Gorbachev.  To  a  certain 
degree,  a  number  of  universities  that  teach  in  Ukraine  will  have 
to  teach  in  Ukrainian. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  Kiev  should  become  more  of  a  Ukrainian  city 
than  it  is  now.  At  the  same  time,  Ukraine  is  prepared  to  extend 
full  civil  rights,  political  and  civil  rights  to  the  Russian  minority, 
without,  however,  giving  them  a  veto  right  over  parts  of  the 
Ukrainian  territory  that  is  a  secessionist  right,  and  also  without 
giving  them  a  veto  right  over  such  existential  questions  as  nuclear 
defense,  armed  conventional  forces,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

If  I  may  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  just  published  an  article  on 
Russian-Ukrainian  relations,  which  was  written  some  time  ago, 
and  it  is  dedicated  to  a  Russian.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  late  Anatoliy 
Beklemishev,  who  is  a  scion  of  a  noble  Russian  family.  There  is  a 
Beklemishev  Tower  in  the  Kremlin,  I  understand.  Anatoliy 
Beklemishev  spent  his  adult  life  in  Kiev.  He  felt  himself  a  citizen 
of  Kiev  and  had  been  a  patriot  of  Ukraine. 

There  are  definitely  Russians  in  Ukraine  and  outside  of  Ukraine, 
such  as  Yelena  Bonner,  for  instance,  who  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine,  and  with  those  Russians  the  Ukrainian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Ukrainian  people  are  going  to  collaborate  full  hilt, 
but  those  who  say  that  the  referendum  of  1991,  in  which  90  per- 
cent of  the  people  voting  endorsed  independence  was  a  misunder- 
standing, and  that  Ukraine  should  be  "rolled  up,"  well,  you  cannot 
really  debate  with  those  people — I  am  sorry. 

Senator  Biden.  If  I  can  pursue  that  another  moment,  as  you  al- 
luded to,  professor,  I  have  been  very  concerned  about  the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  the  United  States,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  my  view,  Europe,  to  deal  with  the  crisis  in  Bosnia  Herzegovina. 

This  is  what  I  believe  to  be  a  blatant  act  of  Serbian  aggression. 
It  has  become  much  more  complicated  for  a  lot  of  reasons,  but  I 
think  the  complications  were  predictable  in  light  of  where  the  proc- 
ess began. 

One  of  the  principles  that  I  think  is  being  sacrificed  in  Bosnia 
is  that  of  nationhood.  Nationhood  is  not  and  should  not  be  deter- 
mined based  upon  the  ethnic  origins  of  the  peoples  constituting  an 
internationally  recognized  state.  But  the  fact  there  are  very  few 
places  in  Central  or  Eastern  Europe,  or  Europe  as  a  whole,  for  that 
matter,  where,  should  that  be  the  measure  of  nationhood  and  sov- 
ereignty, we  are  not  asking  for  serious  trouble. 
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Now,  one  of  the  things  I  acknowledge  I  do  not  feel  competent  to 
comment  on  is  the  extent  of  the  intensity  of  feelings  on  the  part 
of  Russians,  ethnic  Russians,  living  in  Ukraine. 

When  I  asked  the  question  of  Ambassador  Talbott  the  answer 
was  11  million.  Is  that  roughly  correct,  are  there  11  million  people 
living  in  Ukraine  who  refer  to  themselves  and  think  of  themselves 
as,  quote,  Russians? 

Dr.  BlLlNSKY.  It  is  correct  according  to  the  1989  census.  But  the 
1989  census  was  taken  before  the  independence  movement  of 
Ukraine  gathered  steam,  and  it  gathered  steam  very  fast.  There  is 
serious  opinion  in  Ukraine  that,  under  present  conditions,  possibly 
up  to  5  million — 5  million — of  those  so-called  ethnic  Russians  in 
Ukraine  could  switch  and  declare  themselves  Ukrainians,  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  Ukraine  becomes  more  of  a  going  economic  con- 
cern and  that  the  liberal  ethnic  policies  will  be  maintained. 

At  one  time,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ukraine  was  an  ethnic  Rus- 
sian. The  Defense  Minister  is  a  part — ethnic  Russian.  His  father  is 
Russian,  his  mother  is  Ukrainian.  I  understand  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Ukraine  is  an  ethnic  Russian,  a  Ukrainian  Jew  is  the  Vice 
Prime  Minister  in  charge  of  fuel  concerns.  So  a  determined  effort 
and  a  partly  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  make  Ukraine  into 
a  multiethnic  state. 

Senator  BiDEN.  That  was  my  question  because,  you  see,  one  of 
the  things  I  want  to  get  on  the  record  here  is  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  we  Americans  to  understand.  Americans,  and  even  first- 
generation  Americans,  but  second-,  third-,  fourth-,  fifth-generation 
Americans,  to  understand  that  there  is  such  a  cleavage  between 
one's  ethnic  background  and  one's  nationality. 

For  example,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  con- 
sider themselves  Italian-Americans  or  Greek-Americans  or  what- 
ever, who  have  no — who  have  a  longing,  a  feeling  for,  a  positive  at- 
titude toward  Italy  or  Greece  or  wherever,  but  who  are  through 
and  through  Americans.  First,  last,  and  always,  their  allegiance  is 
here. 

So  it  is  difficult,  I  find,  when  I  go  back  home,  professor,  or  when 
I  speak  on  other  fora  out  of  this  city  on  foreign  policy  matters,  to 
communicate  to  people  that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  attitude 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly  Europe  and  the  former  So- 
viet Union. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  important  for  this  committee  to 
have  a  sense  of  is  the  degree  to  which  there  is  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  people  who  heretofore  have  been  referred  to  as  ethnic 
Russians  to  associate  with  Russia  as  opposed  to  feeling  very  com- 
fortable within  Ukraine  or  Belarus  or  the  Baltic  States. 

And  conversely,  the  degree  to  which  there  is  an  urge,  a  national- 
ist movement  within  Ukraine  to  segregate  those  who  are  viewed  as 
Russian,  ethnic  Russians.  I  just  wonder  if  you  would  speak  with 
me  about  that  dynamic. 

Because  if,  for  example,  there  is,  and  I  have  been  told  repeat- 
edly— I  was  aware  of  at  least  three  of  the  examples  that  you  gave 
where  political  leadership  in  Ukraine  at  this  moment  in  certain 
areas  is  held  by  what  would  otherwise  be  referred  to  as  ethnic  Rus- 
sians. But  yet,  they  are  Ukrainian  officials. 
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We  went  through  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  a  good  deal  of  an- 
ticipation as  to  what  some  of  the  military  personnel  who  were  Rus- 
sian nationals  but  had  lived  in  and  resided  in  and  were  married 
to  Ukrainians  would  do  once  the  military  in  Russia,  the  central 
command,  essentially,  broke  up.  What  would  they  do?  Would  they 
pick  up  and  head  from  Kiev?  And  by  the  way,  what  is  the  Ukrain- 
ian pronunciation  of  Kiev? 

Dr.  Bilensky.  Sir,  I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  world  peace, 
world  linguistics,  and  Ukraine,  not  to  insist  on  any  change  in  the 
pronunciation  of  Kiev. 

Senator  Biden.  OK,  that  makes  it  easier  for  me.  But  to  return 
to  the  subject  at  hand,  I  remember  us  having  hearings  on  this 
issue,  and  people  were  wondering  whether  or  not  military  com- 
manders located  in  Kiev,  who  are  Russian  nationals,  but  living  in 
Ukraine  for  25  years,  be  required  to  head  back  to  Russia? 

So  this  whole  issue  of  ethnic  peace,  so  to  speak,  within  Ukraine, 
will  I  imagine,  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  what  will  or  will  not 
happen  in  Ukraine. 

Could  you  speak  to  that  for  just  a  moment? 

Dr.  Bilensky.  Sir,  I  would  be  glad  to.  Some  public  opinion  sur- 
veys have  been  done  by  Professor  Ian  Bremmer  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  the  overall  conclusions  are  that  there  are  differences 
among  the  ethnic  Russians  in  Ukraine.  He  investigated  the  ethnic 
Russian  community  in  Kiev.  Then  he  investigated  the  ethnic  Rus- 
sian community  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Lviv. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  signs  is  that  I  know  from  the  late  Profes- 
sor Beklemishev  that  the  ethnic  Russian  community  in  Kiev  is  very 
understanding  toward  the  Ukrainian  cause,  and  they  are  rather 
sympathetic  to  the  efforts  at  building  statehood,  even  if  it  means 
that  some  concessions  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  long  run  on 
the  cultural  front. 

I  know  as  a  fact  that  the  grandson  of  President  Kravchuk  at- 
tends a  Russian-language  school,  but  some  of  the  books  that  he 
reads  are  now  different  than  the  books  that  he  had  been  reading 
before.  The  Russian  community  in  Lviv,  they  feel  somewhat  pres- 
sured. Lviv  is  a  more  aggressive  Ukrainian  city,  but  they  are  not 
about  to  revolt  and  go  to  Russia. 

It  is  the  rather  conservative  Russian  community  in  the  Crimea 
that  is  a  problem. 

Senator  BlDEN.  And  is  that  the  largest  of  the  communities? 

Dr.  Bilensky.  Yes.  In  the  Crimea,  the  Tatars,  the  original  inhab- 
itants, number  about  10  percent.  Ukrainians  number  about  one- 
third,  and  the  rest  are  Russians.  They  are  a  problem  insofar  as 
they  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  democratic  Russian  news- 
papers. The  stuff  that  they  had  been  receiving  in  1990  was  the 
most  conservative  stuff  that  they  could  get  out  of  Russia,  and  some 
of  them  feel  that  they  are  in  an  outpost  or  so.  But  the  Crimea,  if 
I  may  say  this  for  the  record,  first  of  all,  is  a  peninsula  that  should 
be,  if  not  fully  restored  to  the  Tatars,  the  Tatars  should  be  given 
greater  rights  in  the  Crimea. 

The  status  of  the  Tatars,  I  believe,  is  an  issue  of  conscience  for 
Russian  Democrats  and  for  Ukrainian  Democrats.  I  am  delighted 
that  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  late  General  Grigorenko, 
who  was  very  much  in  favor  of  Tatars'  rights,  and  of  course,  Gen- 
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eral  Grigorenko's  friend  was  the  late  Academician  Sakharov.  And 
his  widow,  Yelena  Bonner  continues  that  genuine-democratic  tradi- 
tion. 

Concessions  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  Russians.  Concessions 
would  have  to  be  made  by  the  Ukrainians.  But  the  Crimea  is  nec- 
essary for  Ukraine  because  it  is  athwart  the  sea  route  from  Odessa 
to  Georgia,  and  Georgia  is  now  being  considered  a  gateway  to  the 
Middle  East.  And  Shevardnadze,  who  is  not  unknown  in  Washing- 
ton, Shevardnadze  is  very  much  in  favor  of  cooperation  with 
Ukraine,  and  economic  cooperation. 

Now,  what  about  the  military  officers,  the  more  concrete  busi- 
ness? They  would  be,  I  think,  thinking  where  ultimately  their  loy- 
alties lay,  what  to  do.  The  most  objective — the  most  objective  anal- 
ysis that  I  have  seen  is  by  Prof.  Christopher  Donnelly,  formerly 
with  Sandhurst  College.  He  said  that  yes,  most  of  the  officers  had 
taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Ukraine,  but  they  may  have  taken 
the  oath  thinking  about  their  pensions,  thinking  whether  they 
would  stay,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

At  the  same  time,  living  in  Ukraine  outside  of  these  tough  times 
is  relatively  pleasant,  and  it  would  be  difficult — I  honestly  believe 
it  would  be  difficult  for  ethnic  military  officers  in  Ukraine  to  con- 
spire against  Ukrainian  independence  and  then  break  with  their 
fellow  officers  who  are  ethnic  Ukrainians  or  officers  of  ethnic  mixed 
families.  They  would  be  in  a  hard  position. 

Some  might  do  it.  The  majority,  I  think,  would  be  neutral  or  per- 
haps even  sympathetic  to  the  State  of  Ukraine,  even  in  a  crunch, 
even  in  a  cruncn. 

Mr.  Libby.  If  I  could  add  one  word  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Biden.  Please. 

Mr.  Libby.  The  Ukrainian  Minister  of  Defense  when  he  took  his 
job  did  not  speak  Ukrainian,  he  spoke  only  Russian.  He  has  since 
learned  it  on  the  job,  which  is  pretty  impressive.  And  he  has  used 
that  position  in  conjunction  with  the  downsizing  of  the  forces  to  try 
to  solve  the  obvious  problem  that  you  are  alluding  to. 

I  think,  to  use  a  phrase  from  today's  headlines  in  America,  unit 
cohesion  in  a  situation  of  crisis  would  be  an  issue  that  any  com- 
mander would  have  to  be  doubtful  about. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Blair,  what  I  asked  the  first 
panel.  Last  week,  as  you  well  know,  the  defense  ministers  abruptly 
dissolved  the  CIS  joint  military  command,  and,  I  believe,  aban- 
doned the  efforts  to  maintain  the  unified  defense  structure  of  the 
CIS.  What  will  be  the  effect,  if  any,  of  this  on  command  and  control 
of  nuclear  weapons,  if  we  can  guess  at  that? 

Dr.  Blair.  I  would  say  zero. 

Senator  Biden.  Tell  me  why. 

Dr.  Blair.  Well,  for  two  reasons.  One,  as  I  said  in  my  statement, 
Shaposhnikov,  I  think,  was  cut  out  of  the  nuclear  loop  back  in  Sep- 
tember when  Maximov  and  others  also  were  retired,  who  is  the 
former  commander  of  the  strategic  rocket  forces. 

Second,  when  Shaposhnikov  was  a  nuclear  authority,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  before  September  of  last  year,  he  was  an  authority 
who  gave  permission  to  use  nuclear  weapons  as  did  Boris  Yeltsin, 
but  he  is  not  an  individual  who  actually  had  very  much  of  a  role 
to  play  in  the  nuclear  control  system.  The  general  staff  at  that  time 
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still  actually  controlled  the  nuclear  forces,  and  these  appointments 
were  somewhat  symbolic. 

Senator  BlDEN.  One  of  the  things  that  you  said  today,  if  true, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  is  not  correct,  gives  me  some  solace 
and  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  points  being  made  by  your  two  col- 
leagues at  the  table,  is  that  to  basically  give  Ukraine  more  time 
here,  not  strong-arm  anything  right  now.  If  your  analysis  is  correct 
about  the  present  value,  present  control,  and  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, probable  capability  of  the  nuclear  arsenal  left  in  Ukraine, 
then  attrition,  the  passage  of  time,  does  not  increase  the  danger 
presented.  It  diminishes  the  danger  presented  by  the  possibility  of 
Ukraine  maintaining  physical  control  of  these  weapons. 

First  of  all,  do  I  understand — I  realize  I  have  unfairly  abbre- 
viated your  testimony,  and  perhaps  not  accurately,  but  is  that  a 
generally  correct  assessment  based  on  what  you  said  today? 

Dr.  Blair.  Basically,  that  is  true. 

Senator  Biden.  You  would  have  to  test,  would  you  not?  In  other 
words,  would  any  military  leader  credibly  rely  upon  the  SS-19's  or 
the  SS-24's  without  having  tested  them  in  the  relatively  near 
term? 

Dr.  Blair.  I  think  it  is  hard  to  know.  But  I  think  the  SS-19's 
probably  could  be  considered  reliable  but  not  the  SS-24's  because 
of  the  radical  changes  that  would  have  to  be  made  to  those  sys- 
tems. But  they  are  all  assets  that  are  growing  obsolete.  I  think 
Ukraine's  option,  as  you  put  it,  is  to  cobble  together  something  that 
is  losing  its  vitality  and  it  would  take  Herculean  effort  and  re- 
sources on  the  part  of  Ukraine,  and  sophistication. 

They  certainly  do  have  a  lot  of  sophistication  and  technical  ex- 
pertise, but  it  would  be  a  tremendous  program  to  try  to  create  a 
viable  nuclear  deterrent  and  sustain  it  over  time.  In  the  short 
term,  they  can,  on  paper,  see  some  assets  that  are  still  viable,  cob- 
ble together  something,  but  it  is  going  to  be  of  diminishing  cre- 
dence and  effectiveness  as  time  wears  on. 

So  bottomline,  I  do  not  think  Ukraine  is  willing,  even  though 
they  believe  that  they  have  hardly  any  other  options,  that  they 
really  think  Russia  is  imperial,  that  there  is  a  serious  threat  to 
their  sovereignty.  They  just  do  not  have  the  resources  and  cannot 
manage  it.  I  think  they  kind  of  accept  that. 

So  they  have  built  up  a  conventional  army  of  some  strength.  It 
is  larger  than  Germany's  and  France's.  And  it  is  serious.  So  per- 
haps that  is  probably  the  one  material  security  development  that 
I  heard  today  at  this  panel  that  could  address  this  problem  for 
Ukraine,  and  that  was  the  news  that  we  are  going  to  work  seri- 
ously with  Ukraine  on  its  conventional  capabilities. 

Senator  Biden.  Let  me  ask  you  all  one  last  question,  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  each  respond  to  this.  What  is  recognized 
as  a  legitimate  Ukrainian  concern  is  a  definition  of  their  security 
requirements.  No  one  in  the  administration,  or  out  of  the  adminis- 
tration, with  whom  I  have  spoken  suggests  that  it  is  not  legitimate 
for  Ukraine  to  be  concerned  about  her  security  arrangements. 

The  question  comes  down  to  what  is  a  legitimate  and  achievable 
security  arrangement  that  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  Ukraine's 
security  needs. 
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Now,  I  realize  this  is  an  essay  question,  but  what  guarantees  or 
assurances  do  you  believe  are  necessary,  if  any,  to  be  made  by  the 
United  States  or  the  European  Community  to  meet  legitimate  secu- 
rity concerns  of  Ukraine? 

Dr.  Bilinsky.  I  believe,  sir,  that  if  the  Ukrainian  Parliament  de- 
cides that  nuclear  arms  are  necessary,  it  may  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  tell  the  popularly  elected  Parliament  that  they  do  not  know  the 
situation. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  declaration  of  162  parliamentarians 
that  was  issued  in  April  of  this  year.  I  have  tried  to  decipher  some 
of  the  signatures.  Fortunately,  tney  provided  the  names  of  the  elec- 
toral districts,  and  yes,  there  are  some  in  the  162  which  constitutes 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Ukrainian  Parliament. 

There  were  some  such  as  Tolubko,  General  Volodymyr,  who  inci- 
dentally may  be  a  relative  of  the  Soviet  Marshal  of  the  Artillery 
Volodymyr  Tolubko,  who  had  been  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
entire  Soviet  strategic  force.  There  has  been  some  discussion,  are 
the  Ukrainians  competent  or  not?  Well,  it  may  run  in  the  family. 
Tolubko  is  clearly  in  favor  of  maintaining  nuclear  forces.  There  is 
Derkach  from  western  Ukraine,  a  young  nationalist  deputy  who  is 
in  favor.  Khmara  is  definitely  in  favor  of  nuclear  forces.  Let  us  say, 
outside  of  Tolubko,  it  is  a  kind  of  group  on  the  right. 

But  there  is  also  a  group  in  the  center,  the  former  First  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Ihor  Yukhnovsky,  who  wants  compensation  for  the 
missiles  that  are  going  to  be  yielded,  and  Yukhnovsky,  incidentally, 
is  crystal  clear  that  the  missiles  have  to  be  detargeted  from  the 
United  States  and  detargeted  forthwith.  And  if  the  United  States 
would  help  with  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  process  for 
the  heptyl  toxic  liquid  propellant,  that  would  also  be  a  good  thing. 

So  there  is  the  second  group  who  are  conditionally  in  favor  of 
keeping  those  weapons  for  a  time.  And  as  I  look  at  the  numbers, 
one  of  those  who  signed  the  declaration  of  162  in  April  was  Prime 
Minister  Kuchma  from  electoral  district  21.  And  Kuchma  says  that 
there  should  be  a  compromise,  START  I  has  to  be  ratified,  but 
some  other  missiles — SS-24's — should  be  kept,  and  other  missiles. 
So,  do  the  Ukrainians  really  need  those  missiles?  Perhaps  the 
Ukrainians  should  decide  that  after  a  reasonable  debate,  and  they 
had  better  decide  it  before  long. 

Security  guarantees  include  the  ability  to  approach  NATO,  at 
least  through  the  back  door.  Sir,  there  is  a  very  disturbing  develop- 
ment that  unfortunately  was  not  brought  out  in  the  testimony  ear- 
lier. Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  made  a  major  speech  at  dedi- 
cating the  Garmisch  Center  on  June  5  of  this  year  in  which  he 
talked  about  creating  a  seamless  web  of  security  arrangements. 
But  somehow,  Ukraine  was  not  included  in  these  arrangements 
that  are  being  concluded. 

President  Walesa  of  Poland  is  very  much  in  favor  of  a  strong 
Ukraine  and  also  military  cooperation  with  Ukraine,  and  President 
Walesa  was  in  Kiev  about  2  weeks  before  Secretary  of  Defense 
Aspin  gave  that  conceptual  speech  in  Garmisch  Partenkirchen,  and 
under  American  diplomatic  pressure — I  quote  Ron  Pepeski  from 
Reuter — the  Poles  were  told  not  to  conclude  a  defense  arrangement 
with  Ukraine. 
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It  almost  looks  as  if  Ukrainians  are  being  pushed  into  and  lim- 
ited to,  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence,  which  I  think  is  not  quite 
fair.  It  would  be  helpful,  sir,  if  the  United  States  could  offer  not 
ironclad  guarantees  but  cooperation  and  also  no  political  backing 
for  the  Russians  raising  the  issue  of  national  minorities,  and  be- 
cause national  minorities  in  Ukraine  are  treated  very  well,  Rus- 
sians raising  the  issue  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet. 

All  this  fleet  business,  I  am  afraid,  is  shadowboxing  because  be- 
hind the  Black  Sea  Fleet  there  is  the  Lukin  doctrine.  Lukin  may 
still  be  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  Washington  so  far  as  I  know. 
And  the  Lukin  doctrine  is  that,  No.  1,  the  Ukrainians  had  no  busi- 
ness approaching  the  West  like  the  East  Europeans  did  with  their 
concept  of  neutrality  and  trying  to  get  support  from  the  West  with- 
out us  Russians.  And  No.  2,  Lukin  wants  to  use  the  Black  Sea 
Fleet,  the  Crimean  issue,  defense  orders,  to  destabilize  Ukraine. 

And  on  top  of  this  we  have  got  the  Rodionov  doctrine  of  May 
1992,  which  says  that  Russia  has  vital  interests  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Sir,  my  question  is:  why  has  the  United  States  not  told  Lukin 
that  destabilization  of  Ukraine  might  not  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States?  Certainly,  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  Russian  democ- 
racy. And  why  not  ask  what  Rodionov  had  in  mind  with  his  vital 
interests  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  unlim- 
ited access  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea? 

He  was,  incidentally,  correct  on  the  Baltic  States.  He  said,  with 
the  Baltic  States  we  have  to  make  an  agreement  and  pay  the  Baltic 
States  for  the  use  of  ports,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  On  Ukraine — noth- 
ing, meaning  that  apparently  he  wants  Ukraine  to  disappear  so 
that  Russia  will  have  free  access  to  the  Black  Sea. 

They  should  have  been  called  to  account.  It  was  Mr.  P.H.  Vigor 
of  Sandhurst  who  spent  a  seminar  on  this  in  Philadelphia  under 
Dr.  Alvin  Z.  Rubinstein,  and  he  said  that  something  there  is  wrong. 
A  very  ambitious  claim.  Nothing  happened.  No  protest  from  the 
United  States  against  Rodionov,  no  protest  from  the  United  States 
against  Lukin,  and  now  they  are  trying  to  ride  roughshod  over 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  Ukraine,  Georgia,  what  have  you. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  LlBBY.  I  would  say,  sir,  that  they  do  not  need  nuclear  weap- 
ons; but  they  need  some  language,  at  least  psychologically  at  a  bear 
minimum,  that  they  can  hold  up  and  say  we  have  some  guarantees, 
but  that  would  have  language  that  you  could  drive  a  truck  through. 
In  short,  I  believe  what  they  need  is  a  sort  of  forward-leaning  am- 
biguity from  the  West. 

They  are  not  going  to  get  a  security  guarantee,  but  they  might 
well  get  something  that  looks  forward-leaning,  that  makes  it  at 
least  ambiguous  to  the  Russians  as  to  what  the  Western  reaction 
would  be.  This  could  be  coupled  with  a  type  of  Finnish  defense,  a 
defense  of  Ukrainian  territory  which  would  be  designed  to  slow 
down  and  make  it  very  costly  for  someone  to  invade  and  with  the 
realization  that  Russia  is  not  going  to  do  this  tomorrow.  For  such 
a  dire  threat  to  materialize,  there  would  first  have  to  be  a  Russia 
different  from  the  one  we  see  today — in  short,  a  reversionary  Rus- 
sia— and  there  should  be  enough  ties  between  NATO  and  the  West 
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and  Central  Europe  and  Ukraine  by  that  point  to  make  it  clear,  as 
these  other  countries  become  more  democratic,  that  a  reversionary 
Russia  would  get  all  of  our  attention. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Blair,  one  last  question  for  you  and  we  will  end. 

Is  my  impression  correct,  that  purely  from  an  analyst's  stand- 
point, Ukraine  is  worse  off  having  the  apparently  inoperable  nu- 
clear weapons  they  have  in  their  possession  and  a  Russia  that  does 
not  meet  the  reduction  in  limits  set  in  START  I  and  proposed  in 
START  II,  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  to  give  up  those  weap- 
ons and  not  impede  further  limitations  set  out  in  START  I  and 
START  II  from  coming  to  fruition  in  Russia? 

Dr.  Blair.  Well  first  of  all,  as  long  as  strategic  forces  are  in 
Ukraine,  they  are  going  to  be  in  our  strategic  war  plan,  which  is 
not  a  particularly  healthy  relationship  between  the  two  countries. 

Second,  as  you  say,  if  they  hold  onto  weapons,  and  impede  reduc- 
tions of  Russian  weapons,  then  it  is  counterproductive,  clearly. 

Senator  Biden.  For  them. 

Dr.  Blair.  For  them.  For  the  Ukrainians,  absolutely.  But  I  would 
have  to  point  out  that  I  think  that  Russia  is  going  to  go  down  to 
START  II  levels  in  any  case. 

Senator  Biden.  Yes,  no  matter  what. 

Dr.  Blair.  And  it  will  just  complicate  the  picture  and  we  will 
have  to  work  out  a  side  arrangement  between  Russia  and  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

But  I  think  the  logic  is  clear  that  if  Ukraine  eliminates  nuclear 
weapons  it  keeps  this  process  of  reductions  rolling.  We  have  to  re- 
member that  Yeltsin  has  been  fairly  radical  on  strategic  arms  re- 
ductions. 

Senator  BlDEN.  I  would  say  so. 

Dr.  Blair.  And  that  is  very  much  moving  things  in  the  direction 
of  providing  Ukraine  with  the  kind  of  security  guarantee  that  it 
hopes  for. 

Senator  Biden.  Well,  it  is  extremely  complicated.  Your  testimony 
has  been  very  helpful.  It  has  not  changed  my  view  but  has  changed 
my  attitude  about  the  degree  of  urgency  and  the  necessity,  the  de- 
sirability of  using  tactics  early  on  that  may  not  be  necessary. 

All  three  of  you  have  provided  us  with  very  enlightening  testi- 
mony. Dr.  Blair,  I  take  some  solace  from  your  assessment  of  the 
present  and  future  capability  of  the  existing  systems  in  place  and 
the  impact  of  time  on  those  systems  and  their  reliability,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Bilinsky,  on  your  view  expressed  that  the  democratic  move- 
ment within  Ukraine  is  recognized  as  the  answer  to  the  ultimate 
security  because  it  relates  to  Ukraine's  ability  to  look  West. 

And  your  point,  Mr.  Libby,  in  implying  that  there  is  a  growing 
recognition  over  time  in  Ukraine  of  trie  need  to  accommodate  the 
minority  Russian  population  and  integrate  it  in  a  way  create  a 
multiethnic  society  in  a  fledgling  nation  with  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

There  is  a  lot  of  work  cut  out  for  us.  I  suspect,  Dr.  Bilinsky,  that 
we  are  going  to  make  a  fair  number  of  missteps  in  the  process,  but 
I  think  that  is,  quite  frankly,  to  be  expected.  And  there  seems  to 
be,  at  least  in  my  view,  a  bit  more  latitude  and  a  bit  less  of  the 
sky  is  falling  panic  as  it  relates  to  working  our  way  toward  a  New 
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World  Order,  if  you  will,  especially  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  that 
enhances  the  prospect  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  peaceful  decade 
and  not  a  dangerous  one. 

I  still  am  very  worried  about  the  impact  of  what  we  do  or  do  not 
do  in  Bosnia  and  what  effect  that  will  have.  I  found  a  disturbing 
relationship  when  I  was  in  Serbia,  and  I  will  not  bore  you  with  the 
details,  but  while  I  was  meeting  with  Milosevic,  meetings  were  tak- 
ing place  between  the  significant  members  of  the  Russian  Par- 
liament and  members  of  the  Serbian  Government.  I  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  convincing  my  colleagues  here  in  Washington  that 
Yeltsin — why  Yeltsin  kept  acting  in  a  way  that  seemed  inconsistent 
with  the  overall  Russian  attitude  toward  Serbia. 

I  kept  arguing  that  it  is  because  it  would  be  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  to  Yeltsin  should  Milosevic  succeed.  It  would  under- 
mine the  notion  of  territorial  integrity  and  the  necessity  of  ethnic 
tolerance. 

But  you  all  have  contributed  a  great  deal  to  this  discussion, 
which  I  assume  will  be  the  first  of  many  hearings  that  we  hope  to 
have  on  this  subject. 

I  appreciate  your  testimony  and  your  time.  Thank  you  for  coming 
back,  Dr.  Blair,  and  thank  you  for  putting  yourself  in  the  position, 
Professor  Bilinsky,  where  I  am  sitting  at  the  podium  and  you  in 
the  chair.  You  were  very  gracious. 

And  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Libby. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  are  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  6:31  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Responses  of  Ambassador  Talbott  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Biden 

Question.  Is  parliamentary  ratification  of  START  I  a  requirement  under  Ukraine's 
constitution? 

Answer.  The  original  Ukrainian  SSR  constitution,  which  remains  in  force,  has  no 
provisions  for  ratification  of  foreign  treaties  by  the  parliament. 

On  August  1,  1991,  the  constitution  was  amended  to  establish  the  office  of  the 
President  of  Ukraine. 

This  amendment  includes  a  change  to  Article  114—5,  which  specifies  among  the 
powers  of  the  President  as  follows:  '8)  (The  President  of  the  Ukrainian  SSR)  con- 
ducts negotiations  and  signs  interstate  and  international  treaties  of  the  Ukrainian 
SSR,  which  enter  into  force  following  ratification  by  the  Ukrainian  SSR  Supreme 
Soviet  (Parliament);". 

Although  this  section  deals  with  Presidential  powers,  the  requirement  for  Par- 
liamentary ratification  is  clearly  stated,  even  though  there  has  been  no  parallel 
amendment  of  the  section  on  the  Parliament's  powers. 

In  addition,  the  draft  constitution  of  Ukraine,  which  has  not  yet  been  adopted, 
contains  direct  language  specifying  ratification  of  treaties  as  a  power  of  the  Par- 
liament in  Article  111-4:  "(The  National  Council  shall:)  4.  ratify,  adopt,  approve,  de- 
nounce or  suspend  international,  intergovernmental  treaties  or  decide  Ukraine's  ad- 
herence to  them;". 

Question.  If  Ukraine  ratifies  START  I,  but  does  not  accede  to  the  NPT,  will  the 
administration  encourage  Russia  to  drop  its  condition  on  Ukraine  NPT  accession  so 
that  START  I  can  enter  into  force? 

Answer.  The  administration  strongly  believes  that  Ukraine  should  fulfill  its  Lis- 
bon Protocol  commitments  both  to  ratify  START  I  and  to  accede  to  the  NPT  as  a 
non-nuclear-weapon  state  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Senior  officials  of  the 
Ukrainian  Government,  including  President  Kravchuk,  have  continued  to  state  their 
support  for  ratification  of  START  and  accession  to  the  NPT  as  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state.  Prompt  Ukrainian  accession  to  the  NPT  is  not  only  important  in  itself,  hut 
also  would  provide  an  unmistakable  indication  that  Ukraine  intends  to  fulfill  its  ob- 
ligation to  eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons  and  all  strategic  offensive  arms  from  its 
territory  within  START  I's  7-year  reductions  period. 

At  the  same  time,  during  U.S.  START  I  consideration,  the  Senate  decided  against 
imposing  a  condition  binding  on  the  Executive  Branch  that  absolutely  linked  the 
timing  of  START  ratification  and  NPT  accession — not  because  the  U.S.  feels  any 
less  strongly  than  Russia  about  Ukraine  fulfilling  all  of  its  Lisbon  obligations,  but 
simply  because  such  a  condition  could  limit  the  ability  of  a  party  to  adjust  to  chang- 
ing circumstances  in  ways  that  could  best  foster  START  implementation  and  the 
fulfillment  of  these  obligations.  Should  Ukraine  ratify  START  I  but  not  accede  to 
the  NPT,  the  United  States  will  have  to  consider  its  available  options  at  that  time 
in  light  of  U.S.  security  interests  and  non-proliferation  goals. 

Question.  What  is  status  of  the  negotiations  on  sharing  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  highly  enriched  uranium  from  former  Soviet  warheads? 

Have  Russia  and  Ukraine  taken  steps  toward  agreeing  on  how  proceeds  be  di- 
vided? 

Will  Ukraine  be  compensated  with  money,  with  LEU,  or  a  combination  of  the  two? 

How  will  the  United  States  be  assured  that  uranium  that  it  purchases  is  actually 
extracted  from  dismantled  warheads? 

Answer.  We  understand  that  Russia  and  Ukraine  have  been  meeting  to  work  out 
appropriate  arrangements  on  the  sharing  of  proceeds  from  HEU  sales,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  two  sides  are  making  progress.  Although  we  are  not  privy  to  the  spe- 
cific details  of  these  discussions,  the  compensation  arrangements  apparently  involve 
a  combination  of  LEU  suitable  for  use  in  Ukrainian  civilian  nuclear  facilities,  and 
cash  payment. 
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We  are  currently  negotiating  with  the  Russians  on  transparency  measures  that 
will  provide  us  with  assurances  that  the  HEU  we  are  purchasing  is  derived  from 
dismantled  nuclear  warheads. 

Question.  Is  Ukraine  requesting  a  specific  monetary  amount  to  defray  the  costs 
of  strategic  weapons  dismantlement? 

Answer.  In  September  1992,  President  Rravchuk  requested  $174  million  in  Nunn- 
Lugar  assistance,  the  majority  of  which  was  anticipated  to  be  applied  to  strategic 
weapons  dismantlement.  In  response,  the  U.S.  pledged  to  provide  at  least  $175  mil- 
lion in  assistance.  Since  then,  some  Ukrainians  have  informally  stated  that  they  re- 
quire up  to  $6  billion  to  meet  their  dismantlement  requirements,  but  they  have 
never  raised  this  figure  in  SSD  discussions  or  provided  a  detailed  breakdown  of  pro- 
jected expenses  to  justify  this  request. 

The  sides  have  held  a  number  of  rounds  of  technical  discussions  to  determine  the 
type,  amount  and  cost  of  assistance  needed  by  Ukraine  in  the  area  of  strategic 
weapons  dismantlement.  Continued  discussions  will  allow  the  U.S.  to  formulate 
with  Ukraine  the  appropriate  amount  and  character  of  assistance. 

The  U.S.  is  eager  to  further  this  process  and  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  the 
government  of  Ukraine  to  consider  seriously  any  projects  that  will  assist  them  in 
this  area. 

Question.  Has  Ukraine  officially  responded  to  the  U.S.  proposal  to  store  warheads 
in  Ukraine  at  a  site  subject  to  international  monitoring?  Has  Russia? 

Answer.  We  continue  to  work  closely  with  the  governments  of  Ukraine  and  Russia 
on  this  idea.  We  have  had  a  series  of  discussion  with  both  parties  beginning  with 
Secretary  Aspin's  meetings  with  his  Russian  and  Ukrainian  counterparts  in  early 
June:  Recent  consultations  with  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Mamedov  of  Russia  and 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Tarasyuk  of  Ukraine  were  particularly  helpful  in  clarifying 
some  points.  This  is  an  important  agenda  item  in  our  relations  with  both  countries, 
and  we  continue  to  discuss  it  with  both  parties  at  every  opportunity. 

Question.  Reuters  reported  on  May  25,  1993  that  the  United  States,  through  dip- 
lomatic channels,  made  clear  to  the  Polish  government  that  Washington  was  un- 
happy about  a  Polish  initiative  to  create  an  East  European  security  system. 

Please  comment  on  this  report. 

Answer.  The  Reuters  report  is  erroneous.  There  was  no  such  communication. 

The  United  States  views  NATO  as  the  keystone  to  transatlantic  security.  We  have 
urged  the  states  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  consultation  and  practical  cooperation  on  matters  of  mutual  concern  in 
the  NACC. 

The  various  mechanisms  and  fora  of  the  CSCE  also  make  important  and  distinc- 
tive contributions  to  security  in  Europe.  We  have  a  very  active  cooperation  with  the 
CEE  states  in  this  context  as  well. 

These  multilateral  contacts,  together  with  our  growing  bilateral  security  concerns, 
are  creating  a  web  of  security  relations  that  can  begin  to  address  some  of  the  near- 
term  security  concerns  of  the  region.  For  example,  in  Athens  last  month,  the  NACC 
agreed  to  pursue  a  variety  of  practical  steps  that  will  provide  a  solid  foundation  for 
joint  peacekeeping  efforts. 

We  believe  efforts  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  CSCE  and  the  NACC  hold  more 
promise  than  altogether  new  initiatives,  but  we  are  not  reflexively  dismissive  of 
such  ideas. 


Responses  of  Secretary  Slocombe  to  Questions  Asked  by  Senator  Biden 

Question.  After  your  testimony  today,  Bruce  Blair  testified  that  contrary  to  wide- 
spread belief,  the  payloads  in  the  custody  of  units  at  two  strategic  airbases  in 
Ukraine  "probably  include  a  sizable  quantity  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  for  strike 
aircraft."  Mr.  Blair's  statement  could  contradict  your  testimony  that  all  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  have  been  removed  from  Ukrainian  soil.  Please  comment  on  this  po- 
tential discrepancy,  and,  if  necessary,  clarify  your  answer. 

Answer.  First,  the  IC  judges  that  [deleted].  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Blair  is  refer- 
ring to  the  ALCM  warheads,  which  are  not  properly  classified  as  "tactical  war- 
heads." If  he  has  any  evidence  that  other  tactical  air  delivered  nuclear  weapons  are 
in  Ukraine,  it  would  be  helpful  if  he  would  provide  it. 
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Question.  You  stated  that  there  are  "136  SS-19  launchers"  in  Ukraine.  My  infor- 
mation was  that  there  were  130  SS-19  launchers.  Has  the  number  increased,  or 
was  my  information  incorrect? 

Answer.  This  was  a  misstatement.  There  are  130  SS-19  launchers  in  Ukraine. 

ICBMS  IN  THE  UKRAINE 

Question.  Are  the  ICBMs  in  the  Ukraine  still  on  alert  status?  If  not,  how  many 
have  been  taken  off  alert  status?  If  they  are  not  on  full  alert  status,  how  would  you 
describe  the  present  status  and  how  long  would  it  take  to  return  the  ICBMs  to  a 
full  alert  status? 

Answer.  The  Ukrainians  claim  that  the  ICBMs  on  their  soil  are  not  currently  on 
alert  status.  The  Ukrainians  also  claim — which  is  supported  independently  by  our 
evidence — that  they  do  not  have  operational  control  over  the  ICBMs  on  their  soil. 
The  Russians  continue  to  exercise  the  missiles  from  a  command  and  control  stand- 
point. It  is  difficult  to  confirm  within  the  context  of  a  U.S.  definition  that  all  the 
missiles  in  Ukraine  are  indeed  off  alert. 

If  we  assume  that  they  were  not  on  alert,  the  length  of  time  required  to  return 
them  to  full  alert  status  would  depend  on  who  was  controlling  such,  an  operation. 
If  they  remain  under  Russian  control,  it  would  only  take  them  a  period  of  time 
measured  in  minutes  in  order  to  return  the  ICBMs  to  a  full  operational  alert  status. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Ukrainians  gained  complete  control,  returning  all  the 
ICBMs  to  full  alert  status  would  represent  a  formidable  task  inasmuch  as  they  lack 
sufficient  numbers  of  trained  operations  and  logistics  personnel.  As  a  result,  it 
would  likely  take  them  at  least  a  year  to  establish  full  alert,  but  at  the  same  time, 
there  would  be  serious  question  regarding  its  reliability. 

ALCMS  IN  THE  UKRAINE 

Question.  You  stated  that,  "We  don't  know  exactly  where  the  [ICBMs  on  Ukraine 
soil]  are  targeted,  but  *  *  *  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  targeting  has 
changed."  Do  we  know  if  any  of  the  ALCMs  are  still  targeted  at  the  United  States? 
Assuming  that  weapons  are  still  targeted  at  the  United  States  and  targets  in  West- 
ern Europe,  does  Ukraine  have  the  technical  capability  to  re-target  the  missile  on 
Russia  and  if  so  on  what  time  scale? 

Answer.  We  do  not  know  if  any  ALCMs  currently  under  Ukraine's  control  are  still 
targeted  at  the  United  States.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  if  U.S.  targets  were  pro- 
grammed into  the  Russian  cruise  missiles  prior  to  Ukraine  gaining  operational  con- 
trol over  them  and  their  delivery  BEAR  aircraft,  those  targets  might  still  remain 
programmed  in  the  missiles. 

We  believe  that  Ukraine — while  possessing  delivery  systems — currently  lacks  the 
ability  to  carry  out  a  credible  nuclear  threat  against  the  U.S.,  even  though  they 
claim  that  their  newly  acquired  bomber  force  is  operational.  Evidence,  however,  sug- 
gests the  opposite  is  true.  They  do  not  offer  sufficient  flying  time  and  other  support 
related  training  to  substantiate  a  claim  that  their  ALCM/bomber  force  is  oper- 
ational. We  have  serious  doubts,  therefore,  that  they  could  prepare  and  mount  a 
credible  nuclear  force  to  deliver  ALCMs  to  their  targets,  given  their  current  state 
of  readiness  and  the  lack  of  certain  interface  equipment  required  to  handle  and  op- 
erate missiles. 

Question.  What  is  the  assessment  of  the  Defense  Department  regarding  the  mini- 
mum ranges  of  the  SS-19s  and  SS-24s?  If  the  IC  holds  a  different  view,  please  pro- 
vide it. 

Answer.  [Deleted.] 

Question.  What  is  the  IC's  estimate  with  regard  to  the  number  of  strategic  bomb- 
ers— and  nuclear  weapons  associated  with  them — that  remain  on  Ukraine  soil? 

Answer.  [Deleted.] 

Question.  Please  comment  on  reports  that  strategic  missiles  and  their  warheads 
are  no  longer  being  maintained  by  CIS  (Russian)  personnel.  What  is  the  estimated 
life  of  warheads  without  significant  maintenance?  Can  Ukraine  provide  the  nec- 
essary service?  Do  inadequately  serviced  warheads  or  missiles  present  a  safety  prob- 
lem? 

Answer.  [Deleted.] 

Question.  Please  provide  the  following  information  regarding  Ukraine's  conven- 
tional forces.  What  is  the  current  number  of  troops  in  its  armed  forces?  Please  pro- 
vide a  breakdown  by  service. 
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Answer.  Currently  the  armed  forces  of  the  Ukraine  number  about  530,000.  Cur- 
rent make  up  is: 

Ground  forces*  220,000 

Air  force  95,000 

Air  defense  63,000 

MoD  and  staff  13,000 

MoD  units  34,000 

Navy  ground  12,000 

Navy  2  20,000 

Other  military 2  73,000 

i  Strategic  rocket  forces  are  likely  incorporated  in  ground  forces.  Indications  are  that 
strategic  rocket  forces  in  Ukraine  are  staffed  by  an  ad  hoc  contingent  composed  of  CIS, 
Ukrainian  and  other  FSU  service  members.  Best  estimates  are  that  this  force  is  composed  of 
approximately  20,000  soldiers. 

2The  Navy  number  assumes  that  V2  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  force  will  belong  to  the  Ukraine. 
The  division  of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet  assets  has  not  yet  been  resolved  between  Russia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Other  military  includes  maintenance  and  mobilization  base  personnel,  university 
educational  staff,  and  military  commissariats.  In  addition,  the  Ukraine  also  has  some  63,000 
troops  in  non-MoD  paramilitary  forces,  which  include  its  national  guard  and  border  guard 
units. 

Question.  Please  provide  an  assessment  of  the  conventional  balance  of  power  be- 
tween Ukraine  and  Russia  west  of  the  Urals.  Specifically:  (1)  Please  assess  the  qual- 
ity of  military  equipment — main  battle  tanks,  armored  combat  vehicles,  artillery, 
helicopters,  and  aircraft — in  the  Ukrainian  arsenal  compared  to  that  owned  by  Rus- 
sia west  of  the  Urals. 

Answer.  [Deleted.] 

Question.  (2)  What  are  Ukraine's  "reduction  obligations"  under  the  CFE  Treaty? 
Is  Ukraine  meeting  them? 

Answer.  Ukraine  has  declared  the  following  reduction  liabilities:  tanks — 2,124;  ar- 
mored combat  vehicles — 1,545;  and  combat  aircraft — 560.  It  has  declared  no  liabil- 
ities to  reduce  artillery  or  attack  helicopters.  Ukraine  is  well  on  its  way  toward 
achieving  the  first  yearns  25%  of  its  notified  reduction  obligation.  To  date,  89  percent 
of  the  first  year  obligation  for  battle  tanks,  105  percent  for  armored  combat  vehicles, 
and  53  percent  for  combat  aircraft  have  been  reduced  or  have  been  scheduled  for 
reduction.  There  are  however,  two  categories  of  Treaty-limited  equipment  for  which 
the  Ukraine  must  assume  partial  responsibilities  but  which  remain  to  be  resolved. 
The  reduction  liabilities  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  were  collectively  assumed  by  the 
successor  states  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  far,  the  collective  reduction  liabilities  of 
the  successor  states  do  not  total  those  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  TLE  for  which 
successor  states  have  not  assumed  a  liability  number  2,120  items,  including  605 
tanks,  1,434  ACVs,  and  81  artillery  pieces.  The  second  category  involves  former  So- 
viet naval  TLE  which  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  have  not  yet  divided.  Involved  are 
933  tanks,  1,725  ACVs,  and  1,080  artillery  pieces. 

Question.  (3)  Based  on  its  size  and  potential  capability,  how  would  you  rank  the 
Ukrainian  conventional  forces  after  implementation  of  the  CFE  Treaty  compared  to 
other  parties  to  the  treaty? 

Answer.  [Deleted.] 

Question.  (4)  What  rights  does  Ukraine  have  to  inspect  Russian  armed  forces 
under  the  CFE  Treaty? 

Answer.  The  CFE  Treaty  allows  all  member  states  to  inspect  all  other  member 
states.  Under  provisions  of  Section  II,  Paragraph  24,  of  the  CFE  Treaty,  the 
Ukraine  may  inspect  Russia  up  to  five  times  per  year. 

Question.  Under  the  Administration's  proposal  to  store  warheads  in  Ukraine  at 
a  site  subject  to  international  monitoring,  when  would  warheads  be  transferred  to 
Russia  for  dismantlement?  When  would  all  the  warheads  be  withdrawn?  Would 
Ukraine  be  able  to  monitor  the  dismantlement  of  the  warheads  in  Russia? 

Answer.  The  objective  of  the  U.S.  proposal  for  early  deactivation  of  strategic  offen- 
sive arms  located  in  Ukraine  is  to  begin  removal  of  nuclear  warheads  from  missiles 
as  soon  as  possible,  in  advance  of  entry  into  force  of  the  START  I  Treaty. 

[Deleted.] 

Question.  Have  the  United  States  and  Ukraine  scheduled  another  SSD  meeting? 

Answer.  While  the  U.S.  has  proposed  meetings  to  discuss  Nunn-Lugar  assistance, 
no  firm  date  for  an  SSD  meeting  has  yet  been  agreed  upon. 
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